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Foreword 


CORNEL WEST 


Angela Davis is one of the few great long-distanee intelleetual freedom fighters 
in the world. From the revolutionary mass movements of the 1960s to the 
insurgent soeial motion in our day, Angela Davis has remained steadfast in her 
foeus on the wretehed of the Earth. In stark eontrast to most leftists in the 
aeademy, her struetural analysis and eourageous praxis have eome at a 
tremendous eost in her life and for her well-being. As a new assistant professor 
of philosophy, she was demonized by Governor Ronald Reagan in California. 
The University of California Board of Regents stripped her of her aeademie 
position owing to her membership in the Communist Party. She was put at the 
top of the FBI’s Most Wanted list, on the run from the poliee forees of the US 
Empire, and ineareerated after her eapture. Her graee and dignity during a 
historie eourt trial eleetrified the world. And her determination to remain true to 
her revolutionary voeation—in the intense international spotlight—has been an 
inspiration. 

After the systematie state exeeution or ineareeration of Blaek warriors and 
government ineorporation of Blaek professionals, Angela Davis still stands tall 
with intelleetual power and moral fervor. During the thirty-year iee age of 
neoliberal rule, Angela Davis remained on fire for the freedom of the poor and 
working people. Her seholarship on women, workers, and people of eolor helped 
keep alive a radieal vision, analysis, and praxis during the Reagan and Bush 
years. Her pioneering intelleetual and politieal work on the boomtown growth of 
the prison system helped set the foundations for the age of Ferguson. And her 
ubiquitous leeturing, marvelous teaehing, and eourageous solidarity in every 
eomer of the globe keep eandles of hope burning in the eold and ehilling days of 
neoliberal hegemony. She remains—after more than fifty years of struggle, 
suffering, and serviee—the most reeognizable faee of the left in the US Empire. 



In this latest text of her magisterial eorpus, Angela Davis puts forward her 
brilliant analyses and resilient witness here and abroad. In a elear and eoneise 
manner, she embodies and enaets “interseetionality”—a stmetural intelleetual 
and politieal response to the dynamies of violenee, white supremaey, patriarehy, 
state power, eapitalist markets, and imperial polieies. 

On Deeember 3, 2014, I was blessed to stand alongside my dear sister and 
eomrade Angela Davis at the Oxford Union Debate in memory of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the great Maleolm X’s presenee at the Oxford Union. It was a 
grand event—^with Angela bringing baek the spirit of Maleolm in a magnifieent 
way. This same spirit infuses this book and beekons us to partake of its long¬ 
standing joys of serving the people! 



Introduction 


FRANK BARAT 


I am writing this sitting in my small office in Brussels. The month of June is 
nearly gone and the heat has just arrived. 

I work in a building that hosts various organizations and charities working for 
global justice. Some focus on Western Sahara; some on Palestine; others on 
torture, Latin America, or Africa. It is a good environment to work in, 
surrounded by people who believe in a fairer and better society, and who have 
decided to act on their beliefs and dedicate their lives to trying to change the 
world. Sounds utopian, maybe. But the important word here is probably not the 
one you are thinking of. It’s trying. Trying and trying again. Never stopping. 
That is a victory in itself. Everyone and everything tells you that “outside” you 
will not succeed, that it is too late, that we live in an epoch where a revolution 
cannot happen anymore. Radical changes are a thing of the past. You can be an 
outsider, but not outside the system, and you can have political beliefs, even 
radical ones, but they need to stay within the bounds of the permissible, inside 
that bubble that has been drawn for you by the elites. 

My office is located a few steps away from the European Commission 
headquarters, an imposing building made of grayness and glass that I cycle past 
every morning. A place that is now flanked by military personnel as well as 
private security companies. I often wonder what their job is: to protect the 
people, the human beings inside, or to protect the place itself, the concept, the 
ideology embodied in it? 

This morning, when I visualized Greece in the midst of anti-austerity 
protests, I saw the contested “Europe.” People in the streets, from all walks of 
life, from various generations, chanting, raising flags, rioting. I saw people 
organizing. I saw local assemblies, clinics run by volunteers. I saw the 
Acropolis, Exarchia, Syntagma Square. I saw olive trees. I saw the sun. I saw 
demokratia. The rule, the power, of the people. The very concept that has lost 



most of its meaning in today’s world. This is a concept that to the “big guns” of 
Europe (Germany, France, Italy, the European Central Bank, and the European 
Commission itself) is only valid and celebrated when it does not diverge from 
their view of and plans for the world. In the last few months, since the 
groundbreaking and game-changing elections in Greece, for the first time in 
Europe a left-wing and anti-austerity party, Syriza, has come into power, and 
those big guns are trying to make sure that it crumbles and disappears. The party, 
but more importantly, the message, the idea the party embodies, is under threat. 
The concept that another way of organizing our lives collectively is possible, that 
we can be ruled by each other, the 99 percent, instead of technocrats, banks, and 
corporations. As I write this, the hope that finds expression in the streets and 
homes all over Greece is a movement. A movement in the midst of a huge loss 
of material wealth for ordinary Greeks. But there’s a message there for everyone 
and it is that people can unite, that democracy from below can challenge 
oligarchy, that imprisoned migrants can be freed, that fascism can be overcome, 
and that equality is emancipatory. 

The powerful have sent us a message: obey, and if you seek collective 
liberation, then you will be collectively punished. In the case of Europe, it’s the 
violence of austerity and borders where migrant lives are negated, allowed to 
drown in sea buffer zones. In the case of the United States, Black and Native 
lives are systematically choked by an enduring white supremacy that thrives on 
oppression and settler colonialism, and is backed by drones, the dispossession of 
territory and identity to millions, mass incarceration, the un-peopleing of people, 
and resource grabs that deny that indigenous lives matter and that our planet 
matters. All around us and up close, we are being told not to care. Not to 
collectivize, not to confront. 


Angela 

What can we do? How can we do it? With whom? What tactics should be used? 
How should we define a strategy that is accessible to everyone, including a 
general public that has reached levels of depoliticization that can make atrocities 
seem acceptable? What is our vision? How can we make sure “we” are talking to 
“everyone”? How can we catalyze and connect sustainable, cross-border, and 
radical movements? These are the types of questions that many activists ask 
themselves on a daily basis, questions that are anchored in the present and will 
shape our future. 



It is easy to feel diseouraged and simply let go. There is no shame in that. We 
are, after all, engaged in a struggle that seems, if we look at it using a 
mainstream politieal framework and through a mass media prism, unwinnable. 
On the other hand, if we take a step baek, look at things from a broader angle, 
refleeting on what is happening all over the world and the history of struggle, the 
history of solidarity movements, it beeomes elear, sometimes even obvious, that 
seemingly indestruetible forees ean be, thanks to people’s willpower, saerifiees, 
and aetions, easily broken. 

When I first thought of produeing a book with Angela Davis, my main goal was 
to talk about our struggle as aetivists. To try to define it in real and eonerete 
terms. To try to understand what it means to people engaged in it. Where and 
how does it start? Does it ever end? What are the essential foundations for 
building a movement? What does it mean physieally, philosophieally, and 
psyehologieally? 

It was erueial for me to diseuss this struggle with Angela beeause she is, for 
me and many others, a souree of knowledge and inspiration, and we need to 
learn from her experienees and use the lessons they offer for whatever fight we 
are involved in. Angela never stopped; she is still, every day, living the struggle. 
She is an embodiment of resistanee and I see her ongoing work and presenee 
refleeted in and inspiring to many of the eolleetive liberation movements we see 
today. It’s refleeted in the understanding of prison as part of an industrial 
eomplex, rooted in slavery and eapitalism, and in the popularization of the 
abolition movement. It’s refleeted in her support for antieolonial struggles all 
over the world, ineluding Palestine, where many aetivists, ineluding me, have 
taken part in on-the-ground solidarity aetivism. 

The idea of the book was, like the previous ones I edited with Noam 
Chomsky and Ilan Pappe, to have a flowing eonversation and to leave room for 
some more in-depth essays by Angela that would fill gaps or extend our 
eonversations. 

A strong foeus of our interviews, with the one in Brussels eondueted soon 
after Ferguson erupted and the one in Paris right after a jury let the poliee offieer 
who had killed Miehael Brown go free, was Palestine and how to build a truly 
global and soeial movement around what is today one of the most urgent issues 
to resolve—an issue that should define where we stand as a movement and as 
people. The foeus was on how to build links with other soeial struggles. How to 
explain to people in Ferguson that what is happening in Palestine is also about 
them, and viee versa for the people of Palestine. How to make the struggle a 



truly global one, one in whieh everybody on the planet has a part to play and 
understands that role. How do we respond eolleetively to the militarization of 
our soeieties? What role ean Blaek feminism play in this proeess? What does 
being a prison abolitionist means in eonerete terms today? 

The interviews addressed these points and more. Some are then developed 
further in lengthy and powerful essays by Angela, who talks about the struggles 
for justiee in Ferguson and Charleston in partieular, and how they go a long way 
in showing that the struggle for equality and freedom is far from over. 

The last two pieees in this book are Angela’s refleetions on the politieal 
struggle from the sixties to the eurrent era of Obama and on transnational 
solidarity. These are two groundbreaking eontributions that should give people 
tools and arguments to take up the fight and motivate others to beeome aetive 
and join us. 

“Angela is a miraele,” US author, poet, and aetivist Aliee Walker told me one 
day. Angela is unique but not exeeptional beeause her example and her work has 
helped to raise new voiees, new seholars, and new aetivists who take her ideas 
and expand them. I think when Aliee defined Angela as a miraele, she meant that 
Angela is living proof that it is possible to survive, withstand, and overeome the 
full foree of eorporate power and the state fixed on the destruetion of one 
important individual beeause she inspires eolleetive solidarity. She’s living proof 
that people power works, that an alternative is possible, and that the struggle ean 
be a beautiful and exhilarating one. That is something we need, as human beings, 
to experienee. 

And it’s in everyone’s power to partake in the struggle. 

Brussels 
June 2015 



ONE 


Progressive Struggles against Insidious 
Capitalist Individualism 


Interview by Frank Barat (conducted via email over several months in 2014) 


You often talk about the power of the collective and stress the importance of the 
movement, rather than talking about individuals. How can we build such a 
movement, based on those ethics in a society that promotes selfishness and 
individualism? 

Since the rise of global capitalism and related ideologies associated with 
neoliberalism, it has become especially important to identify the dangers of 
individualism. Progressive struggles—^whether they are focused on racism, 
repression, poverty, or other issues—are doomed to fail if they do not also 
attempt to develop a consciousness of the insidious promotion of capitalist 
individualism. Even as Nelson Mandela always insisted that his 
accomplishments were collective, always also achieved by the men and women 
who were his comrades, the media attempted to sanctify him as a heroic 
individual. A similar process has attempted to disassociate Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. from the vast numbers of women and men who constituted the very 
heart of the mid-twentieth-century US freedom movement. It is essential to resist 
the depiction of history as the work of heroic individuals in order for people 
today to recognize their potential agency as a part of an ever-expanding 
community of struggle. 

What is left today of the Black Power movement? 

I think of the Black Power movement—or what we referred to at the time as 
the Black liberation movement—as a particular moment in the development of 
the quest for Black freedom. In many ways it was a response to what were 
perceived as limitations of the civil rights movement: we not only needed to 



claim legal rights within the existing society but also to demand substantive 
rights—in jobs, housing, health care, education, et cetera—and to challenge the 
very structure of society. Such demands—also against racist imprisonment, 
police violence, and capitalist exploitation—^were summed up in the Ten-Point 
Program of the Black Panther Party (BPP). 

Although Black individuals have entered economic, social, and political 
hierarchies (the most dramatic example being the 2008 election of Barack 
Obama), the overwhelming number of Black people are subject to economic, 
educational, and carceral racism to a far greater extent than during the pre-civil 
rights era. In many ways, the demands of the BPP’s Ten-Point Program are just 
as relevant—or perhaps even more relevant—as during the 1960s, when they 
were first formulated. 

The election of Barack Obama was celebrated by many as a victory against 
racism. Do you think this was a red herring? That it actually paralyzed for a 
long time the left, including African Americans involved in the fight for a fairer 
world? 

Many of the assumptions regarding the significance of Obama’s election are 
entirely wrong, especially those that depict a Black man in the US presidency as 
symbolizing the fall of the last barrier of racism. But I do think that the election 
itself was important, especially since most people—including most Black people 
—did not initially believe that it was possible to elect a Black person to the 
presidency. Young people effectively created a movement—or one should 
qualify this by saying that it was a cyber movement—that achieved what was 
supposed to be impossible. 

The problem was that people who associated themselves with that movement 
did not continue to wield that collective power as pressure that might have 
compelled Obama to move in more progressive directions (for example, against 
a military surge in Afghanistan, toward a swift dismantling of [the detainment 
camp at] Guantanamo, toward a stronger health care plan). Even as we are 
critical of Obama, I think it is important to emphasize that we would not have 
been better off with Romney in the White House. What we have lacked over 
these last five years is not the right president, but rather well-organized mass 
movements. 

How would you define “Black feminism ”? And what role could it play in today s 
society? 



Black feminism emerged as a theoretical and practical effort demonstrating 
that race, gender, and class are inseparable in the social worlds we inhabit. At the 
time of its emergence. Black women were frequently asked to choose whether 
the Black movement or the women’s movement was most important. The 
response was that this was the wrong question. The more appropriate question 
was how to understand the intersections and interconnections between the two 
movements. We are still faced with the challenge of understanding the complex 
ways race, class, gender, sexuality, nation, and ability are intertwined—^but also 
how we move beyond these categories to understand the interrelationships of 
ideas and processes that seem to be separate and unrelated. Insisting on the 
connections between struggles and racism in the US and struggles against the 
Israeli repression of Palestinians, in this sense, is a feminist process. 

Do you think it is time for people to disengage completely from the main political 
parties and from this concept that our “leaders” call “representative 
democracy ”? Engaging in such a corrupt and rotten system, governed by money 
and greed, gives it legitimacy, right? What about stopping this charade — 
stopping voting and starting to create something from the bottom up that is new 
and organic? 

I certainly don’t think existing political parties can constitute our primary 
arenas of struggle, but I do think that the electoral arena can be used as a terrain 
on which to organize. In the US, we have needed an independent political party 
for a very long time—an antiracist, feminist workers party. I also think you are 
absolutely right in identifying grassroots activism as being the most important 
ingredient of building radical movements. 

The Arab world has undergone tremendous changes in the last few years, with 
ongoing revolutions taking place in many countries. We seem to celebrate this in 
the West without looking at what is happening in our own countries and the 
involvement of our “leaders ” in the dictatorships of the Arab world. Don’t you 
think it’s also time for us to have our own revolutions in the West? 

Perhaps we should reverse the demand. I think it is entirely appropriate for 
people in the Arab world to demand that those of us in the West prevent our 
governments from bolstering repressive regimes—and especially Israel. The so- 
called war on terror has done inestimable damage to the world, including the 
intensification of anti-Muslim racism in the United States, Europe, and 
Australia. As progressives in the Global North, we certainly have not 



acknowledged our major responsibilities in the continuation of military and 
ideological attacks on people in the Arab world. 

You recently gave a talk in London about Palestine, G4S (Group 4 Security, the 
biggest private security group in the world), and the prison-industrial complex. 
Could you tell us how those three are linked? 

Under the guise of security and the security state, G4S has insinuated itself 
into the lives of people all over the world—especially in Britain, the United 
States, and Palestine. This company is the third-largest private corporation in the 
world after Walmart and Foxconn, and is the largest private employer on the 
continent of Africa. It has learned how to profit from racism, anti-immigrant 
practices, and from technologies of punishment in Israel and throughout the 
world. G4S is directly responsible for the ways Palestinians experience political 
incarceration, as well as aspects of the apartheid wall, imprisonment in South 
Africa, prison-like schools in the United States, and the wall along the US- 
Mexico border. Surprisingly, we learned during the London meeting that G4S 
also operates sexual assault centers in Britain. 

How profitable is the prison-industrial complex? You often have said it is the 
equivalent of “modern slavery. ” 

The global prison-industrial complex is continually expanding, as can be seen 
from the example of G4S. Thus, one can assume that its profitability is rising. It 
has come to include not only public and private prisons (and public prisons, 
which are more privatized than one would think, are increasingly subject to the 
demands of profit) but also juvenile facilities, military prisons, and interrogation 
centers. Moreover, the most profitable sector of the private prison business is 
composed of immigrant detention centers. One can therefore understand why the 
most repressive anti-immigrant legislation in the United States was drafted by 
private prison companies as an undisguised attempt to maximize their profits. 

Is a prison- or jail-free society a utopia, or is it possible? How would that work? 

I do think that a society without prisons is a realistic future possibility, but in 
a transformed society, one in which people’s needs, not profits, constitute the 
driving force. At the same time prison abolition appears as a utopian idea 
precisely because the prison and its bolstering ideologies are so deeply rooted in 
our contemporary world. There are vast numbers of people behind bars in the 
United States—some two and a half million—and imprisonment is increasingly 



used as a strategy of defleetion of the underlying soeial problems—raeism, 
poverty, unemployment, laek of edueation, and so on. These issues are never 
seriously addressed. It is only a matter of time before people begin to realize that 
the prison is a false solution. Abolitionist advoeaey ean and should oeeur in 
relation to demands for quality edueation, for antiraeist job strategies, for free 
health eare, and within other progressive movements. It ean help promote an 
antieapitalist eritique and movements toward soeialism. 

What does the booming of the prison-industrial complex say about our society? 

The soaring numbers of people behind bars all over the world and the 
inereasing profitability of the means of holding them eaptive is one of the most 
dramatie examples of the destruetive tendeneies of global eapitalism. But the 
obseene profits obtained from mass ineareeration are linked to profits from the 
health eare industry and from edueation and other eommodified human serviees 
that aetually should be freely available to everyone. 

There is a scene in The Blaek Power Mixtape, a documentary film about the 
Black Panther/Black Power movement that came out a couple years ago, in 
which the journalist asks you if you approve of violence. You answer, “Ask me — 
if I approve of violence!? This does not make any sense. ” Could you elaborate? 

I was attempting to point out that questions about the validity of violenee 
should have been direeted to those institutions that held and eontinue to hold a 
monopoly on violenee: the poliee, the prisons, the military. I explained that I 
grew up in the US South at a time when the Ku Klux Klan was permitted by 
governments to engage in terrorist assaults against Blaek eommunities. At the 
time I was in jail, having been falsely eharged with murder, kidnapping, and 
eonspiraey and turned into a target of institutional violenee, I was the one being 
asked whether I agreed with violenee. Very bizarre. I was also attempting to 
point out that advoeaey of revolutionary transformation was not primarily about 
violenee, but about substantive issues like better life eonditions for poor people 
and people of eolor. 

Today, many people think you were a Black Panther, and some even think that 
you were one of the founding members. Could you explain, exactly, what was 
your role, what were your affiliations at that time? 

I was not a founding member of the Blaek Panther Party. I was studying in 
Europe in 1966, the year that the BPP was founded. After I joined the 



Communist Party in 1968, I also became a member of the Black Panther Party 
and worked with a branch of the organization in Los Angeles, where I was in 
charge of political education. However, at one point the leadership decided that 
members of the BPP could not be affiliated with other parties, at which point I 
chose to retain my affiliation with the Communist Party. However, I continued to 
support and to work with the BPP. When I went to jail, the Black Panther Party 
was a major force advocating for my freedom. 

Coming back to your answer about violence, when I heard what you said in the 
documentary, I thought about Palestine. The international community and the 
Western media are always asking, as a precondition, that Palestinians stop the 
violence. How would you explain the popularity of this narrative that the 
oppressed have to ensure the safety of the oppressors? 

Placing the question of violence at the forefront almost inevitably serves to 
obscure the issues that are at the center of struggles for justice. This occurred in 
South Africa during the antiapartheid struggle. Interestingly Nelson Mandela— 
who has been sanctified as the most important peace advocate of our time—^was 
kept on the US terrorist list until 2008. The important issues in the Palestinian 
struggle for freedom and self-determination are minimized and rendered 
invisible by those who try to equate Palestinian resistance to Israeli apartheid 
with terrorism. 

When were you last in Palestine? What impression did your visit leave on you? 

I traveled to Palestine in June 2011 with a delegation of indigenous and 
women of color feminist scholar/activists. The delegation included women who 
had grown up under South African apartheid, in the Jim Crow South, and on 
Indian reservations. Even though we had all been previously involved in 
Palestine solidarity activism, all of us were utterly shocked by what we saw and 
we resolved to encourage our constituencies to join the BDS (boycott, 
divestment, and sanctions) movement and to help intensify the campaign for a 
free Palestine. Most recently some of us were involved in the successful passage 
of a resolution urging participation in the academic and cultural boycott by the 
American Studies Association. Also, members of the delegation were involved 
in the passage of a resolution by the Modem Language Association censuring 
Israel for denying US academics entry to the West Bank in order to teach and do 
research at Palestinian universities. 



There are various means of resistance available to people who are oppressed by 
racist or colonial regimes or foreign occupations (that is, according to the 
Additional Protocol I of the Geneva Conventions), including through the use oj 
armed force. Nowadays, the Palestine solidarity movement has committed itselj 
to the route of nonviolent resistance. Do you think this alone will end Israeli 
apartheid? 

Solidarity movements are, of eourse, by their very nature nonviolent. In 
South Afriea, even as an international solidarity movement was being organized, 
the ANC (Afriean National Congress) and the SACP (South Afriean Communist 
Party) eame to the eonelusion that they needed an armed wing of their 
movement: Umkhonto We Sizwe. They had every right to make that deeision. 
Likewise, it is up to the Palestinian people to employ the methods they deem 
most likely to sueeeed in their struggle. At the same time, it is elear that if Israel 
is isolated politieally and eeonomieally, as the BDS eampaign is striving to do, 
Israel eould not eontinue to implement its apartheid praetiees. If, for example, 
we in the United States eould foree the Obama administration to eease its $8 
million-a-day support of Israel, this would go a long way toward pressuring 
Israel to end the oeeupation. 

You are part of a committee for the release of Palestinian political prisoner 
Marwan Barghouti and all political prisoners. How important is it that they are 
all released? 

It is essential that Marwan Barghouti and all politieal prisoners in Israeli jails 
are released. Barghouti has spent over two deeades behind bars. His predieament 
refleets the faet that most Palestinian families have had at least one member 
imprisoned by the Israeli authorities. There are eurrently some five thousand 
Palestinian prisoners and we know that sinee 1967, eight hundred thousand 
Palestinians—40 pereent of the male population—have been imprisoned by 
Israel. The demand to free all Palestinian politieal prisoners is a key ingredient 
of the demand to end the oeeupation. 

You said during a talk at Birkbeck University that the Palestine issue needed to 
become a global one, a social issue that any movement fighting for justice 
should have on its program or agenda. What did you mean by that? 

Just as the struggle to end South Afriean apartheid was embraeed by people 
all over the world and was ineorporated into many soeial justiee agendas, 
solidarity with Palestine must likewise be taken up by organizations and 



movements involved in progressive eauses all over the world. The tendeney has 
been to eonsider Palestine a separate—and unfortunately too often marginal— 
issue. This is preeisely the moment to eneourage everyone who believes in 
equality and justiee to join the eall for a free Palestine. 

Is the struggle endless? 

I would say that as our struggles mature, they produee new ideas, new issues, 
and new terrains on whieh we engage in the quest for freedom. Like Nelson 
Mandela, we must be willing to embraee the long walk toward freedom. 



TWO 


Ferguson Reminds Us of the Importance of a 

Global Context 


Interview by Fra nk Barat in Brussels (September 21, 2014) 


Following what happened in Ferguson, what is your view of the framework oj 
The New Jim Crow, the book by Michelle Alexander? 

Miehelle Alexander’s book on mass ineareeration appeared preeisely at a 
moment that represented the peak of organizing against the prison-industrial 
eomplex. It beeame a best seller, and it popularized the struggle against mass 
ineareeration, against the prison-industrial eomplex, in a very important way. Of 
eourse the argument that she makes about mass ineareeration reinstituting some 
of the very strietures on eivil rights that were fought for during the era of the 
mid-twentieth-eentury Blaek movement is very important. 

Ferguson reminds us that we have to globalize our thinking about these 
issues. And if I were to be eritieal in a friendly way of the text, I would say that 
what it laeks is a global eontext, an international framework. And she herself 
points this out, so this is not something about whieh she is unaware. In many of 
her talks she explains that we also need this broader global eontext to understand 
the workings of the apparatus that has produeed mass ineareeration [in the 
United States]. 

Why do I say that Ferguson reminds us of the importanee of a global eontext? 
What we saw in the poliee reaetion to the resistanee that spontaneously erupted 
in the aftermath of the killing of Miehael Brown was an armed response that 
revealed the extent to whieh loeal poliee departments have been equipped with 
military arms, military teehnology, military training. The militarization of the 
poliee leads us to think about Israel and the militarization of the poliee there—if 
only the images of the poliee and not of the demonstrators had been shown, one 
might have assumed that Ferguson was Gaza. I think that it is important to 



recognize the extent to which, in the aftermath of the advent of the war on terror, 
police departments all over the US have been equipped with the means to 
allegedly “fight terror.” 

It’s very interesting that during the commentary on Ferguson, someone 
pointed out that the purpose of the police is supposed to be to protect and serve. 
At least, that’s their slogan. Soldiers are trained to shoot to kill. We saw the way 
in which that manifested itself in Ferguson. 

I lived in London for ten years and every time you saw a cop in the street you got 
scared. They are technically “civil servants, ” but they do not fulfdl this function. 
You talked about the US, the police being militarized—during the 
demonstrations for Gaza in France in Paris, it wasn’t civil servants in the 
streets, it was riot police. Robocop-looking kind of people. This by itself creates 
and implies violence. 

Precisely. That was the whole point. And also it might be important to point 
out that the Israeli police have been involved in the training of US police. So 
there is this connection between the US military and the Israeli military. And 
therefore it means that when we try to organize campaigns in solidarity with 
Palestine, when we try to challenge the Israeli state, it’s not simply about 
focusing our struggles elsewhere, in another place. It also has to do with what 
happens in US communities. 

We often talk here about the reproduction of the occupation: what’s happening in 
Palestine is reproduced now in Europe, in the US, et cetera. It is important to 
make the link for people to understand how global the struggle is. But in your 
opinion is Ferguson an isolated incident? 

Absolutely not. It’s actually fortunate for those of us who are trying to 
participate in the building of a mass movement that some recent cases of police 
killings and vigilante killings have been widely publicized within the country as 
well as internationally. We had Trayvon Martin, which, of course, was just the 
tip of an iceberg. Michael Brown is just the tip of an iceberg. These kinds of 
confrontations and assaults and killings happen all of the time, all over the 
country in large as well as small cities. This is why it is a mistake to assume that 
these issues can be resolved on an individual level. 

It is a mistake to assume that all we have to do is guarantee the prosecution of 
the cop who killed Michael Brown. The major challenge of this period is to 
infuse a consciousness of the structural character of state violence into the 



movements that spontaneously arise.. .1 don’t know whether we ean say yet that 
there is a movement, beeause movements are organized. But these spontaneous 
responses, whieh we know happen over and over again, will soon lead to 
organizations and a eontinual movement. 

What does it say about the Black civil rights movement that more than fifty years 
after MLK and Malcolm X, the targeting of Black people, Latinos/Latinas, is still 
happening? Does that mean that the Black civil rights movement has failed or 
that it’s a continuous struggle? 

The use of state violenee against Blaek people, people of eolor, has its origins 
in an era long before the eivil rights movement—in eolonization and slavery. 
During the eampaign around Trayvon Martin, it was pointed out that George 
Zimmerman, a would-be poliee offieer, a vigilante, if you want to use that term, 
replieated the role of slave patrols. Then as now the use of armed representatives 
of the state was eomplemented by the use of eivilians to perform the violenee of 
the state. 

So we don’t have to stop at the era of the eivil rights movement, we ean 
reeognize that praetiees that originated with slavery were not resolved by the 
eivil rights movement. We may not experienee lynehings and Ku Klux Klan 
violenee in the same way we did earlier, but there still is state violenee, poliee 
violenee, military violenee. And to a eertain extent the Ku Klux Klan still exists. 

I don’t think this means that the eivil rights movement was unsueeessful. The 
eivil rights movement was very sueeessful in what it aehieved: the legal 
eradieation of raeism and the dismantling of the apparatus of segregation. This 
happened and we should not underestimate its importanee. The problem is that it 
is often assumed that the eradieation of the legal apparatus is equivalent to the 
abolition of raeism. But raeism persists in a framework that is far more 
expansive, far vaster than the legal framework. 

Eeonomie raeism eontinues to exist. Raeism ean be diseovered at every level 
in every major institution—ineluding the military, the health eare system, and the 
poliee. 

It’s not easy to eradieate raeism that is so deeply entrenehed in the struetures 
of our soeiety, and this is why it’s important to develop an analysis that goes 
beyond an understanding of individual aets of raeism and this is why we need 
demands that go beyond the proseeution of the individual perpetrators. 



It reminds us obviously of South Africa, where legally apartheid was ended, but 
an economic apartheid, even sociological apartheid, is still in place. When we 
were in Cape Town for the Russell Tribunal, I was shocked to see people of color 
waiting every morning at the corner of the street to be picked up by employers 
who deemed to pay them three dollars an hour, I was horrified by the ghettos 
and shantytowns. You drive around the nicest beaches of Cape Town and a few 
minutes later it’s like being in Mumbai or something. 

Well, what’s also interesting in South Afriea is the faet that many of the 
positions of leadership from whieh Blaek people were of eourse totally exeluded 
during apartheid are now oeeupied by Blaek people, ineluding within the poliee 
hierarehy. I reeently saw a film on the Marikana miners, who were attaeked, 
injured, and many killed by the poliee. The miners were Blaek, the poliee foree 
was Blaek, the provineial head of the poliee foree was a Blaek woman. The 
national head of the poliee foree is a Blaek woman. Nevertheless, what happened 
in Marikana was, in many important respeets, a reenaetment of Sharpeville. 
Raeism is so dangerous beeause it does not neeessarily depend on individual 
aetors, but rather is deeply embedded in the apparatus... 

And once you ’re in the apparatus... 

Yes. And it doesn’t matter that a Blaek woman heads the national poliee. The 
teehnology, the regimes, the targets are still the same. I fear that if we don’t take 
seriously the ways in whieh raeism is embedded in struetures of institutions, if 
we assume that there must be an identifiable raeist... 

The “bad apples ” type of... 

.. .who is the perpetrator, then we won’t ever sueeeed in eradieating raeism. 

You were a pioneer thinking along the lines of intersectionality. How has your 
thinking evolved? 

Of eourse interseetionality—or efforts to think, analyze, organize as we 
reeognize the intereonneetions of raee, elass, gender, sexuality—has evolved a 
great deal over the last deeades. I see my work as refleeting not an individual 
analysis, but rather a sense within movements and eolleetives that it was not 
possible to separate issues of raee from issues of elass and issues of gender. 
There were many pioneers of interseetionality but I do think it is important to 
aeknowledge an organization that existed in New York in the late sixties and 
seventies ealled the Third World Women’s Allianee. That organization published 



a newspaper entitled Triple Jeopardy. Triple jeopardy was raeism, sexism, and 
imperialism. Of eourse, imperialism refleeted an international awareness of elass 
issues. Many formations were attempting to bring these issues together. My own 
book Women, Race and Class was one of many that were published during that 
era, ineluding, to name only a few. This Bridge Called My Back, edited by Gloria 
Anzaldua and Cherrie Moraga, the work of bell hooks and Miehelle Wallaee, 
and the anthology All the Women Are White, All the Blacks Are Men, but Some oj 
Us Are Brave: Black Women s Studies. 

So behind this eoneept of interseetionality is a rieh history of struggle. A 
history of eonversations among aetivists within movement formations, and with 
and among aeademies as well. I mention this genealogy that takes seriously the 
epistemologieal produetions of those whose primary work is organizing radieal 
movements beeause I think it’s important to prevent the term “interseetionality” 
from erasing essential histories of aetivism. There were those of us who by 
virtue of our experienee, not so mueh by virtue of aeademie analyses, reeognized 
that we had to figure out a way to bring these issues together. They weren’t 
separate in our bodies, but also they are not separate in terms of struggles. 

I aetually think that what is most interesting today, given that long history 
both of aetivism and all of the artieles and books that have been written sinee 
then, what I think is most interesting is the eoneeptualization of the 
interseetionality of struggles. Initially interseetionality was about bodies and 
experienees. But now, how do we talk about bringing various soeial justiee 
struggles together, aeross national borders? So we were talking about Ferguson 
and Palestine. How ean we really ereate a framework that allows us to think 
these issues together and to organize around these issues together? 

When we went to New York for the Russell Tribunal on Palestine session we tried 
to get support from Native Americans and the Black movement, but it proved 
very hard. We were eight hundred people in the audience. Maybe 5 percent were 
people of color. 

But you ean’t simply invite people to join you and be immediately on board, 
partieularly when they were not neeessarily represented during the earlier 
organizing proeesses. You have to develop organizing strategies so that people 
identify with the partieular issue as their issue. This is why I was suggesting in 
response to the question about Miehelle Alexander that these eonneetions need 
to be made in the eontext of the struggles themselves. So as you are organizing 
against poliee erimes, against poliee raeism, you always raise parallels and 
similarities in other parts of the world. 



And not only similarities, but you talk about the stmetural eonneetions. What 
is the eonneetion between the way the US poliee forees train and are armed and 
Israeli poliee and military.... So when you popularize that, eneourage people to 
think about that... 

...in a global way... 

.. .exaetly. This is one of the reasons I think so many people began to identify 
with the struggle against apartheid in South Afriea. It wasn’t a sense of “Oh, we 
have to lend solidarity to these people over there in South Afriea.” It was 
beeause they began to see that we have a eommon...eonneetion. If that’s not 
ereated, no matter how mueh you appeal to people, no matter how genuinely you 
invite them to join you, they will eontinue to see the aetivity as yours, not theirs. 

It’s crucial to make this connection, right? For people to understand that we are 
all neighbors because otherwise that’s where racism starts. When people think 
along the line that a Black person doesn’t have the same genes as a white one... 

One of the things I’ve been thinking about in relation to the need to diversify 
movements in solidarity with Palestine is that, the tendeney is to approaeh issues 
about whieh one is passionate within a narrow framework. People do this 
whatever their eoneems are. But espeeially with the Palestine solidarity 
movement. My experienee has been that many people assume that in order to be 
involved with Palestine, you have to be an expert. 

So people are afraid to join beeause they say, “I don’t understand. It’s so 
eomplieated.” Then they hear someone who is truly an expert, who does indeed 
represent the movement, who is so thoroughly informed about the history of the 
eonfliet, who speaks about the failure of the Oslo Aeeords, et eetera, when this 
happened and why it’s important, but too often people feel that they are not 
suffieiently informed to eonsider themselves an advoeate of justiee in Palestine. 
The question is how to ereate windows and doors for people who believe in 
justiee to enter and join the Palestine solidarity movement. 

So that the question of how to bring movements together is also a question of 
the kind of language one uses and the eonseiousness one tries to impart. I think 
it’s important to insist on the interseetionality of movements. In the abolition 
movement, we’ve been trying to find ways to talk about Palestine so that people 
who are attraeted to a eampaign to dismantle prisons in the US will also think 
about the need to end the oeeupation in Palestine. It ean’t be an afterthought. It 
has to be a part of the ongoing analysis. 



Talking about the abolition movement, even with my kids, I’ve noticed when 
we ’re playing my little boy says, “Okay, well, if you ’re bad, you ’ll go to jail. ” 
And he’s three and a half years old. So he is thinking bad = jail. This also 
applies to most people. So the idea of prison abolition must be a very hard one to 
advocate for. Where do you start? And how to you advocate for prison abolition 
versus prison reform? 

The history of the very institution of the prison is a history of reform. 
Foueault points this out. Reform doesn’t eome after the advent of the prison; it 
aeeompanies the birth of the prison. So prison reform has always only ereated 
better prisons. In the proeess of ereating better prisons, more people are brought 
under the surveillanee of the eorreetional and law enforeement networks. The 
question you raise reveals the extent to whieh the site of the jail or prison is not 
only material and objeetive but it’s ideologieal and psyehie as well. We 
internalize this notion of a plaee to put bad people. That’s preeisely one of the 
reasons why we have to imagine the abolitionist movement as addressing those 
ideologieal and psyehie issues as well. Not just the proeess of removing the 
material institutions or faeilities. 

Why is that person bad? The prison foreeloses diseussion about that. What is 
the nature of that badness? What did the person do? Why did the person do that? 
If we’re thinking about someone who has eommitted aets of violenee, why is 
that kind of violenee possible? Why do men engage in sueh violent behavior 
against women? The very existenee of the prison foreeloses the kinds of 
diseussions that we need in order to imagine the possibility of eradieating these 
behaviors. 

Just send them to prison. Just keep on sending them to prison. Then of 
eourse, in prison they find themselves within a violent institution that reproduees 
violenee. In many ways you ean say that the institution feeds on that violenee 
and reproduees it so that when the person is released he or she is probably worse. 

So how does one persuade people to think differently? That’s a question of 
organizing. In the United States, the abolitionist movement emerged around the 
late 196s and early ’70s. The Quakers were very mueh a part of the emergenee 
of the idea that we should eonsider abolishing imprisonment. The Quakers were 
present at the advent of the prison in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
eenturies. They were the ones who originally thought the prison was a humane 
alternative to then-existing forms of punishment beeause it would allow people 
to be rehabilitated. 



I would say that in the 1970s there was a moment when abolition was taken 
seriously. This was around the time of the Attiea Rebellion, when people 
seriously began to think about—I’m talking about prominent lawyers and 
judges, journalists—^began to think about something other than imprisonment. 
Of eourse eventually the pendulum swung in the opposite direetion. That in a 
sense has been the history of the prison. On the one hand, there have been ealls 
for ehanges, less violenee, less repression, ealls for reform and rehabilitation. 
But this never really worked. And so, on the other hand, there were ealls for 
ineapaeitation and more punitive modes of eontrol. All in all, the framework has 
always remained the same. 

So the idea that I think animated people who were working toward the 
abolition of prisons is that we have to think about the larger eontext. We ean’t 
only think about erime and punishment. We ean’t only think about the prison as 
a plaee of punishment for those who have eommitted erimes. We have to think 
about the larger framework. That means asking: Why is there sueh a 
disproportionate number of Blaek people and people of eolor in prison? So we 
have to talk about raeism. Abolishing the prison is about attempting to abolish 
raeism. Why is there so mueh illiteraey? Why are so many prisoners illiterate? 
That means we have to attend to the edueational system. Why is it that the three 
largest psyehiatrie institutions in the eountry are jails in New York, Chieago, Los 
Angeles: Rikers Island, Cook County Jail, and L.A. County Jail? That means we 
need to think about health eare issues, and espeeially mental health eare issues. 
We have to figure out how to abolish homelessness. 

So it means you eannot think in sueh a narrow framework. This is what has, I 
think, permitted the jails and prisons to eontinue to grow and develop. Beeause 
we all have these ideas that somehow if you’ve eommitted a erime, then you 
need to be punished. So this is why we have tried to disartieulate erime and 
punishment in a popular sense by thinking about the “prison-industrial 
eomplex.” Mike Davis was the first seholar/aetivist who used the term, 
espeeially with respeet to the growing prison eeonomy in California. The group 
that founded Critieal Resistanee thought that this would be a way for people to 
move away from that notion of bad people deserving punishment and to begin to 
ask questions about the eeonomie, politieal, and ideologieal roles of the prison. 

It’s a big money-making business. 

It’s totally a money-making business. 



They do need prisoners, right? 

Absolutely. Especially given the increasing privatization of prisons, but there 
is privatization beyond private prisons. It consists of the outsourcing of prison 
services to all kinds of private corporations, and these corporations want larger 
prison populations. They want more bodies. They want more profits. And then 
you look at the way in which politicians always note that, whether there is a high 
crime rate or not, law-and-order rhetoric will always help to mobilize the voting 
population. 

It makes you think about laws as well. I remember when I was in Australia 
talking to aboriginal people there was this law in central Australia that in 
practice meant “three strikes, you ’re out. ” Three strikes could be you stealing a 
loaf of bread one day, that’s one strike;you stealing a pen, that’s two strikes; you 
stealing another pen, that’s three strikes. Some aboriginals are in jail for these 
type of strikes. You first think that it’s crazy, but then realize that a lot of people 
are in jail for really minor offenses. 

Well, I think that you can say that all over the world now the institution of the 
prison serves as a place to warehouse people who represent major social 
problems. Just as there is a disproportionate number of Black people in US 
prisons, there is an equally disproportionate number of aboriginal people behind 
bars in Australia. Getting rid of the people, putting them in prison is a way not to 
have to deal with immigration in Europe. Immigration, of course, happens as a 
result of all the economic changes that have happened globally—global 
capitalism, the restructuring of economies in countries of the Global South that 
makes it impossible for people to live there. In many ways you can say that the 
prison serves as an institution that consolidates the state’s inability and refusal to 
address the most pressing social problems of this era. 

I am thinking again about the abolitionist movement, which is about a better 
society. It’s not only about prison abolition, it’s about much more than that. 

It is about prison abolition; it also inherits the notion of abolition from W. E. 
B. Du Bois who wrote about the abolition of slavery. He pointed out the end of 
slavery per se was not going to solve the myriad problems created by the 
institution of slavery. You could remove the chains, but if you did not develop 
the institutions that would allow for the incorporation of previously enslaved 
people into a democratic society, then slavery would not be abolished. In a sense, 
what we are arguing is that the prison abolitionist struggle follows the anti- 



slavery abolitionist struggle of the nineteenth eentury; the struggle for an 
abolitionist demoeraey is aspiring to ereate the institutions that will truly allow 
for a demoeratie soeiety. 

What about prisoners in prison? Can you talk about agency and struggles, 
prisoners and their own struggles? 

Whenever you eoneeptualize soeial justiee struggles, you will always defeat 
your own purposes if you eannot imagine the people around whom you are 
struggling as equal partners. Therefore if, and this is one of the problems with all 
of the reform movements, if you think of the prisoners simply as the objeets of 
the eharity of others, you defeat the very purpose of antiprison work. You are 
eonstituting them as an inferior in the proeess of trying to defend their rights. 

The abolitionist movement has learned that without the aetual partieipation of 
prisoners, there ean be no eampaign. That is a matter of faet. Many prisoners 
have eontributed to the development of this eonseiousness: the abolition of the 
prison-industrial eomplex. It may not always be easy to guarantee the 
partieipation of prisoners, but without their partieipation and without 
aeknowledging them as equals, we are bound to fail. 

As you were referring to the need to ensure that there are women represented, 
you have to go a little bit further. I ean give you some examples. Prisoners are 
able to make eolleet ealls and so therefore how do you allow prisoners to 
partieipate in readings? It doesn’t really take very mueh teehnology to rig up an 
amplifieation apparatus to a telephone and have people eall in. I did an event on 
Mumia Abu-Jamal. I was on stage with a telephone. Mumia ealled in and he was 
able to address the entire audienee. We have to think about those proeesses. 

I work with a women’s prison organization in Australia direeted by Debbie 
Kilroy ealled Sisters Inside. Whenever I go to Australia, and I’m about to go 
now, we always go into the prison beeause a good portion of the leadership of 
the organization is in prison. It’s so easy to just forget, to think about the prison 
and its population abstraetly. If you’re serious about developing egalitarian 
relations, you will figure out how to make these eonneetions. How to stay in 
toueh with people behind bars. How to allow their voiees to be heard. 

One cannot be lazy. How do we do that? How do we win men to fight for 
women’s liberation? How do we win whites to struggle against racism and for 
the emancipation ofpeople of color? It’s the same thinking, right? 



Well, it is. We have to extrieate ourselves from narrow identitarian thinking if 
we want to eneourage progressive people to embraee these struggles as their 
own. With respeet to feminist struggles, men will have to do a lot of the 
important work. I often like to talk about feminism not as something that adheres 
to bodies, not as something grounded in gendered bodies, but as an approaeh— 
as a way of eoneeptualizing, as a methodology, as a guide to strategies for 
struggle. That means that feminism doesn’t belong to anyone in partieular. 
Feminism is not a unitary phenomenon, so that inereasingly there are men who 
are involved in feminist studies, for example. As a professor I see inereasing 
numbers of men majoring in feminist studies, whieh is a good thing. In the 
abolitionist movement I see partieularly young men who have a very rieh 
feminist perspeetive, and so how does one guarantee that that will happen? It 
will not happen without work. Both men and women—and trans persons—have 
to do that work, but I don’t think it’s a question of women inviting men to 
struggle. I think it’s about a eertain kind of eonseiousness that has to be 
eneouraged so that progressive men are aware that they have a eertain 
responsibility to bring in more men. Men ean often talk to men in a different 
way. It’s important for those who we might want to bring into the struggle to 
look at models. What does it mean to model feminism as a man? I tour the 
eampuses regularly, and I was speaking at the University of Southern Illinois 
during a Blaek History Month eelebration and I eame into eontaet with this 
group of young men who are members of a group they eall “Alternative 
Maseulinities” and I was totally impressed by them. They work with the 
women’s eenter. They have been trained in how to do rape erisis ealls. They 
were really seriously engaging in all of that kind of aetivism that you assume 
that only women do. And then I remembered that many years ago in the 1970s 
there were a eouple of men’s formations like Men against Rape, Blaek Men 
against Rape, Against Domestie Violenee, and I remember thinking then that it’s 
just a matter of time before this gets taken up by men all over. But it never really 
happened. So I was reminded by these young men in “Alternative Maseulinities” 
that after all of these deeades they should today represent a far more popular 
trend. But this is the kind of thing that needs to be happening. 

It doesn’t happen by itself. It doesn’t happen automatieally. You have to 
intervene. You have to make eonseious interventions. 

About the death penalty. Is there actually a chance to abolish it at the state level 
in the United States? 



Well, fortunately, there are some signs that it might be possible to abolish the 
death penalty in New York, for example. Of eourse, there have been moments in 
eertain states that it almost feels like we’re on the verge of abolishing the death 
penalty, and then it doesn’t happen; even if people are not exeeuted, it remains 
on the books. When Troy Davis was killed, on September 21, 2011, there was an 
international movement. People were eonvineed that the state of Georgia was not 
going to exeeute him. But they did. I don’t know whether we are ever going to 
abolish the death penalty without a mass movement. And the state-by-state 
approaeh may take far too long. 

But at the same time I should say that oftentimes a partieular eonjunetural set 
of eonditions will arise, a partieular eonjuneture, and it reveals the opportunity to 
aeeomplish something. For example when the Oeeupy movement emerged in 
2011, that was a really exeiting moment. Had we previously done the organizing 
that would have allowed us to take advantage of that moment, we eould have 
really used that opportunity to build, organize formations—^whether we’re 
talking about party formations [or not]—and we would have a mueh stronger 
antieapitalist movement today. I think that moment was important beeause it did 
provide an opportunity to develop a eritique of eapitalism that had not previously 
been popularized, and now we talk about the “99 pereent” and the “1 pereent”— 
that’s a part of our voeabulary. 

.. .changing the narrative... 

Yes. Sometimes we have to do the work even though we don’t yet see a 
glimmer on the horizon that it’s aetually going to be possible. 

The groundwork has to be done on a daily basis... 

The prison abolitionist movement is also ineorporating demands for the 
abolition of the death penalty. We need to develop broader resistanee to the death 
penalty. In the ease of Mumia it worked on a small seale—he was removed from 
death row, but we should have been able to use that as a launehing pad for 
Mumia’s full freedom, for abolition of the death penalty, and, of eourse also of 
prisons. Capital punishment remains a eentral issue. We need to popularize 
understandings of how raeism underwrites the death penalty, and so many other 
institutions. The death penalty is about struetural raeism and it ineorporates 
historieal memories of slavery. We eannot understand why the death penalty 
eontinues to exist in the United States in the way that it does, without an analysis 
of slavery. So this is again one of the really important issues eonfronting us. But 



I thi nk we will need a mass movement and a global movement to finally remove 
the death penalty from the books. 



THREE 


We Have to Talk about Systemic Change 


Interview by Fra nk Barat in Paris (December 10, 2014) 


The last time we spoke about Ferguson, the crime had happened, but the grand 
jury had not given its verdict yet. Following the death of another Black man, 
Eric Garner, at the hands of police, Fd like to talk about it again. Two Black men 
died and the cops are walking free. What needs to change? 

First, I would point out that police killings of Black men and women are not 
unusual. Robin D. G. Kelley wrote an article recently, which you might find 
interesting. You can find it on the Portside website. The name of the article is 
“Why We Won’t Wait.” The article lists all of the Black people who had been 
killed by police, while we were waiting to hear the results of the Ferguson 
verdict. 

These killings all took place in a couple of months? 

Exactly—during the time the grand jury was in session listening to evidence. 
I think that we often treat these cases as if they were exceptions, as if they were 
aberrations. Whereas in actuality they happen all the time. And we assume that if 
we are only able to punish the perpetrator, then justice will have been done. But 
as a matter of fact, as horrendous as it was that the grand jury refused to indict 
two police officers for the killings of Michael Brown and Eric Gamer, had they 
indicted the officers, I don’t know whether anything would have changed. Em 
making this point in order to emphasize that even when police are indicted, we 
cannot be certain that change is on the agenda. 

There is a case in North Carolina, I believe, involving a young man by the 
name of Jonathan Ferrell, who was killed by the police after he had an accident 
with his automobile and attempted to get help by knocking on someone’s door. 
The person apparently claimed that he might have been a burglar and called the 



police, who immediately killed him. Now in that case the policeman was not 
initially indicted; however, the prosecutor persisted and eventually the grand jury 
did indict him. I guess the point I’m making is, we have to talk about systemic 
change. We can’t be content with individual actions. 

And so that means a whole range of things. That means reconceptualizing the 
role that the police play. That means perhaps establishing community control of 
the police. Not simply a review of actions in the aftermath of a crime by the 
police, but community bodies that have the power to actually control and dictate 
the actions of the police. That means addressing racism in the larger sense. It 
means also, looking at the ways in which police are encouraged to use violence 
as a first resort and the connection between this institutionalized violence and 
other modes of violence. In relation to Ferguson, especially, it means 
demilitarization of the police as a demand that needs to be taken up all over the 
country. 

So we are talking about a systemic change, right? 

Exactly. 

Deep down in the system. 

Yes, absolutely. 

You mentioned this Black man whose car had broken down, looking for help, and 
the people pretty much straight away thought he was a burglar or something. Do 
you think this has to do with stereotypes, the way that society and the media 
portray Black people as potentially dangerous, potentially criminal...creating 
this image in people’s minds, creating prejudice? 

Yes, absolutely. And as a matter of fact, these stereotypes have been 
functioning since the era of slavery. Frederick Douglass wrote about the 
tendency to impute crime to color. He pointed out that a white man in Black face 
committed a whole range of crimes because he knew well that he would not be 
suspected by virtue of the fact that he was white. On the other hand all Black 
people were subject to the ideological link between Blackness and 
criminalization. 

Racism, as it has evolved in the history of the United States, has always 
involved a measure of criminalization so that it is not difficult to understand how 
stereotypical assumptions about Black people being criminals persist to this day. 



Racial profiling is an example. The fact that driving while Black can be 
dangerous. Recently, one of the trending Twitter conversations had to do with 
“criming while White.” A whole number of white people wrote in and described 
crimes they had committed for which they were never suspected, and one person 
pointed out that he and a Black friend were arrested by the police for stealing a 
candy bar. The cop gave the white person the candy bar, and the Black person 
was eventually sentenced to prison. 

This is true everywhere in a way. There is profiling in Paris, too. If you talk to 
someone who is of Moroccan or Algerian descent in Paris, they face pretty much 
the same stereotypes and fabrications as African Americans in the USA. Why do 
you think those stereotypes are fabricated? Is it a case of “divide and rule” 
strategy? 

You know, racism is a very complex phenomenon. There are very important 
structural elements of racism and it’s often those structural elements that aren’t 
taken into consideration when there is discussion about ending racism or 
challenging racism. There’s also the impact on the psyche, and this is where the 
persistence of stereotypes comes in. The ways in which over a period of decades 
and centuries Black people have been dehumanized, that is to say represented as 
less than human, and so the representational politics that one sees through the 
media, that one sees in other modes of communication, that come into play in 
social interactions, have equated Black with criminal. And so it is not difficult to 
understand how they have persisted so long. 

The question is, why there has not been up until now a serious effort to 
understand the impact of racism on institutions and on individual attitudes? Until 
we are able to address racism in that kind of comprehensive way, the stereotypes 
will persist. 

What about Obama? He didn’t visit Ferguson, not yet anyway. How does he fit in 
the political picture at the moment? 

Well I think that one explanation—one of a number of explanations for the 
rise of a very interesting foundation for a movement against racism and racist 
violence and police violence as we are witnessing at this very moment—has to 
do with the fact that the election of Obama was hailed as the possible beginning 
of a so-called postracial era. Of course it didn’t make a great deal of sense that 
the election of one person could transform the impact of racism on institutions 
and attitudes of an entire country. But I do think that the fact that there is now a 



sitting Black president renders the racism, the racist violence that people have 
witnessed, renders that violence more impactful. And no, Obama did not visit 
Ferguson. Eric Holder did, the attorney general, and as critical as I may be of 
that administration, I think it was important that Eric Holder pointed out, at least 
early on, that the militarization of the police was an important issue. Initially in 
Ferguson we saw the military garb, the military equipment. Interestingly enough 
during the last period we haven’t had visual images that emphasized the fact that 
the police had been the recipients of military garb, weaponry, technology, et 
cetera. 

Anyway I don’t think we can rely on governments, regardless of who is in 
power, to do the work that only mass movements can do. I think what is most 
important about the sustained demonstrations that are now happening is that they 
are having the effect of refusing to allow these issues to die. 

You mentioned that one person will not change the whole system, so how is 
Obama constrained by the system that actually got him elected? 

Well of course, there is a whole apparatus that controls the presidency that is 
absolutely resistant to change. Which isn’t to excuse Obama from taking bolder 
steps. I think that there are steps that he could have taken had he insisted. But if 
one looks at the history of struggles against racism in the US, no change has ever 
happened simply because the president chose to move in a more progressive 
direction. 

Every change that has happened has come as a result of mass movements— 
from the era of slavery, the Civil War, and the involvement of Black people in 
the Civil War, which really determined the outcome. Many people are under the 
impression that it was Abraham Eincoln who played the major role, and he did 
as a matter of fact help to accelerate the move toward abolition, but it was the 
decision on the part of slaves to emancipate themselves and to join the Union 
Army—^both women and men—that was primarily responsible for the victory 
over slavery. It was the slaves themselves and of course the abolitionist 
movement that led to the dismantling of slavery. When one looks at the civil 
rights era, it was those mass movements—anchored by women, incidentally— 
that pushed the government to bring about change. I don’t see why things would 
be any different today. 

So do you think Ferguson can be the catalyst for a new movement? Could this be 
the tipping point? 



I do think that movements require time to develop and mature. They don’t 
happen spontaneously. They oeeur as a result of organizing and hard work that 
most often happens behind the seenes. Over the last two deeades I would say, 
there has aetually been sustained organizing against poliee violenee, raeism, 
raeist poliee violenee, against prisons, the prison-industrial eomplex, and I think 
that the sustained protests we are seeing now have a great deal to do with that 
organizing. They refleet the faet that the politieal eonseiousness in so many 
eommunities is so mueh higher than people think. That there is a popular 
understanding of the eonneetion between raeist poliee violenee and systemie 
issues. The prison-industrial eomplex has something to do with the CIA’s use of 
seeret prisons and the torture that was reeently revealed. So I think that we have 
a foundation for a movement. I won’t say that there exists an organized 
movement beeause we haven’t yet reaehed that point, but there’s a powerful 
foundation and people are ready for a movement. 

Talking about the prison-industrial complex and the prison abolition movement 
in the US, what can movements nowadays accomplish? What lessons did we 
learn from the sixties and seventies? 

Well, I think we learned in the sixties and the seventies that mass movements 
ean indeed bring about systematie ehange. If one looks at all of the legislation 
that was passed, the Civil Rights Aet, for example, the Voting Rights Aet, that 
did not happen as a result of a president taking extraordinary steps. It happened 
as a result of people marehing and organizing. 

I ean remember that in 1963 during the eivil rights era, before the Mareh on 
Washington that summer, in Birmingham, Alabama, there was a ehildren’s 
erusade. Children were organized to faee the high-power firehoses and the 
poliee. Bull Connor’s poliee in Birmingham. Of eourse, there were some who 
disagreed with allowing the ehildren to partieipate at that level; even Maleolm X 
thought it was not appropriate to expose ehildren to that amount of danger, but 
the ehildren wanted to partieipate. And the images of ehildren faeing poliee dogs 
and firehoses eireulated all over the world and that helped to ereate a global 
eonseiousness of the brutality of raeism. It was an extraordinary step. And this is 
something that’s often forgotten, the role that ehildren aetually played in 
breaking the stronghold of silenee regarding raeism. 

So I guess during the sixties and seventies we did really learn that ehange 
was possible. Not, ultimately, the kind of ehange we really wanted. I shouldn’t 
put it that way. I should say not enough ehange beeause ehange did oeeur within 
the sphere of the law, whieh was extremely important. But we did not experienee 



the economic change and other modes of structural change that we will need in 
order to begin to root out racism. 

That’s the thing. How can movements pressure even the most reluctant 
politicians? 

Well, Lyndon B. Johnson, who was the president during that era—he was a 
reluctant southern politician who clearly assented to racism. But it was under his 
administration that important laws were passed. So I thi nk movements can 
indeed force reluctant politicians to take steps. If one looks at the example of 
South Africa, who would have ever believed that de Klerk would take the 
position he ended up taking? That was because of the movements within South 
Africa, the South African movement outside of South Africa, and also the global 
solidarity campaign. 

Staying on the US side, what’s the future of Black politics? 

Well, I don’t know whether Obama played a major role in developing the 
future of Black politics within the US. But I think the real question is about the 
future of antiracist politics. 

You touched on it before, the fact that Obama was elected maybe actually was a 
block somehow... 

Actually, I think it’s important to conceptualize Black politics in a broader 
framework now. We can’t think about Black politics in the same way that we 
once thought about it. What I would say is that in many ways the Black struggle 
in the US serves as an emblem of the struggle for freedom. It’s emblematic of 
larger struggles for freedom. So within the sphere of Black politics, I would also 
have to include gender struggles, struggles against homophobia, and I would 
also have to include struggles against repressive immigration policies. I think it’s 
important to point to what is often called the Black radical tradition. And the 
Black radical tradition is related not simply to Black people but to all people 
who are struggling for freedom. So the future in that respect I think, has to be 
considered open. Certainly Black freedom in the narrow sense has not yet been 
won. Particularly considering the fact that huge numbers of Black people are 
ensconced in poverty. Considering the fact that a hugely disproportionate 
number of Black people are now in prison, caught in the web of the prison- 
industrial complex, but at the same time we have to look at Latino populations, 
and we have to look at indigenous populations. Native American people. We 



have to look at the way in whieh anti-Muslim raeism has really thrived on the 
foundation of anti-Blaek raeism. So it’s far more eomplieated now and I would 
never argue that it’s possible to look at Blaek freedom in a narrow sense. And 
partieularly given the faet that we have the emergenee of a Blaek middle elass, 
the faet that Obama is the president is emblematie of the rise of Blaek 
individuals, not only within polities but also within the eeonomie hierarehies. 
And that is not going to neeessarily transform the eondition of the majority of 
Blaek people. 

I think that’s very interesting. I’m not sure how to put it, but do you think that 
when a group of people, and I mean the example of South Africa is telling as 
well, gets to high places in terms of politics or business, money then comes 
before Blackness or the fact of being Native American? I was in Chile recently 
and the Palestinian community in Chile is one of the largest in the world. There 
are something like 450,000 Palestinians in Chile... 

Oh, I didn’t know that. 

While I was giving lectures in Chile, I visited Villa Grimaldi, where Pinochet 
tortured and killed many people. People told me that about 60 percent of the 
Palestinian community in Chile, which is one of the wealthiest in the world as 
well, supported Pinochet during the regime. Not because Pinochet tortured and 
killed people, but because Pinochet was a neoliberal. They were interested in 
keeping their wealth and privileges. So before condemning the torture they were 
looking at their wallets. The same happened in South Africa... 

It’s all very eomplieated and partieularly during this era of global eapitalism 
and neoliberalism. In South Afriea the rise of a very powerful and very affluent 
Blaek seetor of the population, a Blaek bourgeoisie if you will, the potential for 
whieh was never really taken into aeeount, at least not publiely during the 
struggle against apartheid—it was assumed that onee Blaek people aehieved 
politieal and eeonomie power, there would be eeonomie freedom for everyone, 
and we see that that’s not neeessarily the ease. We have basieally the same 
situation in the US. 

I’ve been aetually visiting Brazil frequently for the last period, and Brazil is 
now on the eusp of some major breakthroughs with respeet to raeism. I think that 
they have the opportunity to ehoose whether to follow the example of the US 
and South Afriea...so it surprises me that Palestinians would have been 
supportive of Pinoehet, but I don’t find it entirely unbelievable. 



Not all of them, right ... 

No, you said 60 percent, which is substantial. And I think it’s extremely 
important that over the last period we’ve seen the development of solidarity 
campaigns that have brought different struggles together. Palestinians who have 
been inspired by Black struggles in the US should inspire Black people to 
continue the struggle for freedom. But on the other hand, Palestinians perhaps 
can look at the problems inherent in the assumption that the rise of individual 
Black people to power can in fact change the whole situation. What is going to 
lead to freedom for the Palestinian people is going to be a lot more complicated 
than money. 

What can Black feminism and the Black struggle offer to the Palestinian 
liberation movement? 

I don’t know whether I would phrase the question in that way, because I think 
that solidarity always implies a kind of mutuality. Given the fact that in the US 
we’re already encouraged to assume that we have the best of everything, that US 
exceptionalism puts us in a situation as activists to offer advice to people 
struggling all over the world, and I don’t agree with that—I think we share our 
experiences. Just as I think the development of Black feminism and women-of- 
color feminisms can offer ideas, experiences, analyses to Palestinians, so can 
Black feminisms and women-of-color feminisms learn from the struggle of the 
Palestinian people and Palestinian feminists. So I think that the whole notion of 
intersectionality that has characterized the kind of feminisms we’re talking 
about, that we cannot simply look at gender in isolation from race, from class, 
from sexuality, from nationality, from ability, from a whole range of other issues 
that Palestinians, or people in the Palestinian struggle, have given expression to 
that and have actually helped people in the US imagine broader notions of 
intersectionality. 

How has the Palestine struggle changed in the US over the last several years? 

I feel some really important changes have occurred. For far too long the issue 
of Palestinian freedom has been marginalized. So much so that many people in 
the US have been progressive except for Palestine. And I take this from Rebecca 
Vilkomerson, who talks about PEPs, “Progressives Except Palestine.” Now this 
is changing. The impact of the influence of Zionism, which used to be pervasive, 
is losing its force. On college campuses, all college and university campuses. 
Students for Justice in Palestine (SJP) has really grown and large numbers of 



people who are not neeessarily Palestinian, who are not neeessarily Arab or 
Muslim, have beeome aetive in the SJP groups. It is inereasingly beeoming, that 
is to say the issue of Palestine, is inereasingly being ineorporated into major 
soeial justiee issues. And my own personal experienee has been that in the past I 
eould always expeet resistanee or ehallenges when talking about Palestine, but 
now this is beeome inereasingly aeeeptable. And I think this has to do with what 
is happening in Palestine itself. It has to do with the rise of Palestine solidarity 
movements all over the world, not just in the US. It has to do speeifieally in the 
US with inereasing numbers of people assoeiated with Blaek, and Native 
Ameriean, and Latino movements ineorporating Palestine into the agenda. I 
think I spoke in the last interview about the tweets of Palestinian aetivists used to 
provide adviee for protesters in Ferguson, on how to deal with the tear gas, so 
that direet eonneetion that has been faeilitated by soeial media has been 
important as well. 

I was in Sevilla recently for a conference, and Rahim Kurwa from SJP UCLA, 
which you know well, was there with me, and I told him I was going to meet you, 
and he had an interesting question for you in terms of student activism. He 
asked: “What is the role of student activism today, and how should students 
think about the relationship to the broader community and the movements that 
surround the campuses particularly in a time when universities are becoming 
increasingly elite institutions? ” 

Certainly, and historieally UCLA has been the eenter of a whole number of 
struggles that are linked to the eommunity. I ean mention my own struggle at 
UCLA. But I think that now students who ehallenge the borders of the university 
and the attempt to establish universities as a stronghold of neoliberal elitism, 
those ehallenges are extremely important. With the ease of SJP, linking 
eampuses to BDS all over the eountry has not only had the effeet of 
strengthening the BDS movement, but has opened up possibilities for students to 
ehallenge prison privatization, and of eourse on many of the eampuses where 
there’ve been efforts to develop resolutions against eorporations that profit from 
the oeeupation of Palestine, there have also been struggles for resolutions against 
eompanies that profit from prison privatization. So I think that these two are in 
many ways symbiotieally eonneeted. And that’s one example of many. 

In terms of Palestine, again in the US, how are the narratives similar or different 
from the antiapartheid days? 

There are a lot of similarities, preeisely beeause BDS has ehosen to follow 



the root of the antiapartheid struggle toward a hopefully more global sense of 
solidarity by using the method of mass boyeott. I guess what is different is the 
existenee of a powerful Zionist lobby. Certainly there was a powerful apartheid 
lobby, but it did not have nearly the influenee as the Zionist lobby, whieh ean be 
seen in terms of Blaek religion; its tentaeles reaeh into the Blaek ehureh, there 
have been direet efforts to, on the part of the state of Israel, to reeruit signifieant 
Blaek figures. And I don’t know whether we experieneed that level of 
sophistieation during the antiapartheid era. Certainly the Israeli state has learned 
from that movement. But at the same time I think that we’ve never seen on a 
grassroots level the kind of affinity with the struggle in Palestine as we are 
witnessing today among aetivist groups. And my experienee has been whereas 
onee one would have expeeted perhaps restrained enthusiasm for the Palestinian 
struggle, now one ean expeet that audienees ever 3 rwhere embraee this struggle. 
The Ameriean Studies Assoeiation passed an important resolution on Palestine 
solidarity. Reeently I had the opportunity to partieipate on a panel of the 
National Women’s Studies Assoeiation (NWSA) eonferenee, and the NWSA has 
never taken a position on Palestine due to Zionist influenees, I would say. In a 
large plenary gathering with perhaps twenty-five hundred people, during a panel 
on Palestine, someone asked whether we eould take a floor vote, whether people 
there wanted the NWSA to take a strong position in support of BDS, and 
virtually everyone in the audienee stood up. This was so unpreeedented. There 
may have been ten or twenty people sitting down, but the sustained applause, it 
was aetually a very exeiting to experienee. 

These ehanges are erueial to bring about a bigger one. I think MESA as well, 
the Middle East Studies Assoeiation, has reeently endorsed the BDS eall... 

.. .even Israeli academics said this was a major change. 

Well, let’s remember that it was the Asian Ameriean Studies Assoeiation that 
first passed a resolution and then the Ameriean Studies Assoeiation that 
followed, and now of eourse... 

MESA and... 

...and Critieal Ethnie Studies Assoeiation. Quite a number of aeademie 
organizations. 


So it’s all great, but in your opinion, what could we do to strengthen the pro- 
justice movement even more, in the US? And the same question applies to the 



whole world I think. 

Well, I think that we eonstantly have to make eonneetions. So that when we 
are engaged in the struggle against raeist violenee, in relation to Ferguson, 
Miehael Brown, and New York, Erie Gamer, we ean’t forget the eonneetions 
with Palestine. So in many ways I think we have to engage in an exereise of 
interseetionality. Of always foregrounding those eonneetions so that people 
remember that nothing happens in isolation. That when we see the poliee 
repressing protests in Ferguson we also have to think about the Israeli poliee and 
the Israeli army repressing protests in oeeupied Palestine. 

We talked about the militarization of the police; you see it in Ferguson, you also 
see it in the West Bank, in Gaza—you also see it in Athens, in Greece, right now. 
Police forces looking like “Robocops, ” the fact that this is a global struggle 
becomes more obvious when you make those connections... 

...But they’re shrewd, so we no longer see it in Ferguson beeause they have 
deeided to make their militarization less visible, but even when we ean’t see it, 
we have to make the point. And I think that’s perhaps even more important that 
people learn to see it through the efforts to render those military influenees 
invisible. 

Talking about connections, do you see a role for yourself in connecting anti¬ 
racist movements in the Arab world with Black consciousness and liberation 
movements in the US? 

Well, I don’t know whether I would talk about a speeifie role for myself, an 
individual role, but eertainly I would see myself partieipating in the efforts to 
make those eonneetions, to render those eonneetions more palpable and more 
visible. Oftentimes we learn from movements; that happens at the grassroots 
level and we should be very eareful not to assume that these insights belong to 
ourselves as individuals or at least as more visible figures, but we have to 
reeognize that we have learned from those moments and we want to share those 
insights. That is the role I would see myself playing. 

Again, talking about Black feminism, what positive developments are you seeing 
in Black feminism in the United States? 

Well, the embraeing of the eause of Palestinian solidarity is really important. 
Beverly Guy-Sheftall, who is a very important figure in the development of 



Black feminism, who teaches at Spelman College, which is one of the 
historically Black educational institutions... 

Howard Zinn taught there ... 

Yes, he did. Alice Walker attended Spelman. It’s a small women’s college, 
but it is really important. And Beverly Guy-Sheftall was a member of the same 
delegation that I joined to Palestine. It was an indigenous and feminist-of-color, 
scholar-activist delegation to Palestine. And Beverly Guy-Sheftall is a very 
important figure who is so modest that she never claims any space for herself, 
but I would like to emphasize the importance of the role that she has played. 
Spelman College, which is a predominantly Black institution, has an SJP 
chapter, which is the only SJP chapter on a major HBCU and I think they’re 
giving leadership to the other historically Black colleges and universities. So I 
think we can hope to see a great deal in the future. Beverly has been really 
consistent and persistent in foregrounding the Palestinian struggle. 

Have you seen the consolidation of feminism in your lifetime that has effectively 
challenged both patriarchy and white-privilege liberal feminism, if we can call it 
that? 

I think that movements, feminist movements, other movements are most 
powerful when they begin to affect the vision and perspective of those who do 
not necessarily associate themselves with those movements. So that the radical 
feminisms, or radical antiracist feminisms are important in the sense that they 
have affected the way especially young people think about social justice 
struggles today. That we cannot assume that it is possible to be victorious in any 
antiracist movement as long as we don’t consider how gender figures in, how 
gender and sexuality and class and nationality figure into those struggles. It used 
to be the case that the struggles for freedom were seen to be male struggles. 
Black, male freedom for Black people was equivalent to freedom for the Black 
man and if one looks at Malcolm X and many other figures, you see this 
constantly. But now this is no longer possible. And I think that feminism is not 
an approach that is or should be embraced simply by women but increasingly it 
has to be an approach embraced by people of all genders. 

In terms of change, what is the most significant change in Black politics since 
the end of the civil rights movement? Is it related to Black feminism as well? 



Well, I think the intereonneetedness of antiraeist movements with gender is 
emeial, but we also need to do this with elass, nationality, and ethnieity—I don’t 
think that we ean imagine Blaek movements in the same way today as we onee 
did. The assumption that Blaek freedom was freedom for the Blaek man ereated 
a eertain kind of border around the Blaek struggle whieh ean no longer exist. So 
I think that the Blaek radieal tradition has to embraee the struggles against anti- 
Muslim raeism, whieh is perhaps the most virulent form of raeism today. It 
makes no sense to imagine eradieating anti-Blaek raeism without also 
eradieating anti-Muslim raeism. 

Can there be policing and imprisonment in the US without racism? 

At this point, at this moment in the history of the US I don’t think that there 
ean be polieing without raeism. I don’t think that the eriminal justiee system ean 
operate without raeism. Whieh is to say that if we want to imagine the possibility 
of a soeiety without raeism, it has to be a soeiety without prisons. Without the 
kind of polieing that we experienee today. I think that different frameworks, 
perhaps restorative justiee frameworks, need to be invoked in order to begin to 
imagine a soeiety that is seeure. I think that seeurity is a main issue, but not the 
kind of seeurity that is based on polieing and ineareeration. Perhaps 
transformative justiee provides a framework for imagining a very different kind 
of seeurity in the future. 

You’ve been an activist for decades. What keeps you going? Do you think we 
should remain optimistic about the future? 

Well, I don’t think we have any alternative other than remaining optimistie. 
Optimism is an absolute neeessity, even if it’s only optimism of the will, as 
Gramsei said, and pessimism of the intelleet. What has kept me going has been 
the development of new modes of eommunity. I don’t know whether I would 
have survived had not movements survived, had not eommunities of resistanee, 
eommunities of struggle. So whatever I’m doing I always feel myself direetly 
eonneeted to those eommunities and I think that this is an era where we have to 
eneourage that sense of eommunity partieularly at a time when neoliberalism 
attempts to foree people to think of themselves only in individual terms and not 
in eolleetive terms. It is in eolleetivities that we find reservoirs of hope and 
optimism. 



FOUR 


On Palestine, G4S, and the Prison-Industrial 

Complex 


Speech at SOAS in London (December 13, 2013) 


When this event highlighting the importanee of boyeotting the transnational 
seeurity eorporation G4S was organized, we eould not have known that it would 
eoineide with the death and memorialization of Nelson Mandela. 

As I refleet on the legaeies of struggle we assoeiate with Mandela, I eannot 
help but reeall the struggles that helped to forge the vietory of his freedom and 
thus the arena on whieh South Afriean apartheid was dismantled. Therefore I 
remember Ruth First and Joe Slovo, Walter and Albertina Sisulu, Govan Mbeki, 
Oliver Tambo, Chris Hani, and so many others who are no longer with us. In 
keeping with Mandela’s insistenee of always loeating himself within a eontext of 
eolleetive struggle, it is fitting to evoke the names of a few of his eomrades who 
played pivotal roles in the elimination of apartheid. 

While it is moving to witness the unanimous and eontinued outpouring of 
praise for Nelson Mandela, it is important to question the meaning of this 
sanetifieation. I know that he himself would have insisted on not being elevated, 
as a single individual, to a seeular sainthood, but rather would have always 
elaimed spaee for his eomrades in the struggle and in this way would have 
seriously ehallenged the proeess of sanetifieation. He was indeed extraordinary, 
but as an individual he was espeeially remarkable beeause he railed against the 
individualism that would single him out at the expense of those who were 
always at his side. His profound individuality resided preeisely in his eritieal 
refusal to embraee the individualism that is sueh a eentral ideologieal eomponent 
of neoliberalism. 

I therefore want to take the opportunity to thank the eountless numbers of 
people here in the UK, ineluding the many then-exiled members of the ANC and 



the South African Communist Party, who built a powerful and exemplary 
antiapartheid movement in this country. Having traveled here on numerous 
occasions during the 1970s and the 1980s to participate in antiapartheid events, I 
thank the women and men who were as unwavering in their commitment to 
freedom as was Nelson Mandela. Participation in such solidarity movements 
here in the UK was as central to my own political formation as were the 
movements that saved my life. 

As I mourn the passing of Nelson Mandela I offer my deep gratitude to all of 
those who kept the antiapartheid struggle alive for so many decades, for all the 
decades that it took to finally rid the world of the racism and repression 
associated with the system of apartheid. And I evoke the spirit of the South 
African Constitution and its opposition to racism and anti-Semitism as well as to 
sexism and homophobia. 

This is the context within which I join with you once more to intensify 
campaigns against another regime of apartheid and in solidarity with the 
struggles of the Palestinian people. As Nelson Mandela said, “We know too well 
that our freedom is incomplete without the freedom of the Palestinians.” 

Mandela’s political emergence occurred within the context of an 
internationalism that always urged us to make connections among freedom 
struggles, between the Black struggle in the southern United States and the 
African liberation movements—conducted by the ANC in South Africa, the 
MPLA in Angola, SWAPO in Namibia, FRELIMO in Mozambique, and PAIGC 
in Guinea Bissau and Cape Verde. These international solidarities were not only 
among people of African descent but with Asian and Latin American struggles 
as well, including ongoing solidarity with the Cuban revolution and solidarity 
with the people struggling against US military aggression in Vietnam. 

A half-century later we have inherited the legacies of those solidarities— 
however well or however badly specific struggles may have concluded—as what 
produced hope and inspiration and helped to create real conditions to move 
forward. 

We are now confronted with the task of assisting our sisters and brothers in 
Palestine as they battle against Israeli apartheid today. Their struggles have many 
similarities with those against South African apartheid, one of the most salient 
being the ideological condemnation of their freedom efforts under the rubric of 
terrorism. I understand that there is evidence indicating historical collaboration 
between the CIA and the South African apartheid government—in fact, it 
appears that it was a CIA agent who gave SA authorities the location of Nelson 



Mandela’s whereabouts in 1962, leading direetly to his eapture and 
imprisonment. 

Moreover, it was not until the year 2008—only five years ago—that 
Mandela’s name was taken off the terrorist wateh list, when George W. Bush 
signed a bill that finally removed him and other members of the ANC from the 
list. In other words when Mandela visited the US after his release in 1990, and 
when he later visited as South Afriea’s president, he was still on the terrorist list 
and the requirement that he be banned from the US had to be expressly waived. 

The point I am making is that for a very long time, Mandela and his 
eomrades shared the same status as numerous Palestinian leaders and aetivists 
today and that just as the US explieitly eollaborated with the SA apartheid 
government, it eontinues to support the Israeli oeeupation of Palestine, eurrently 
in the form of over $8.5 million a day in military aid. We need to let the Obama 
administration know that the world knows how deeply the US is implieated in 
the oeeupation. 

It is an honor to partieipate in this meeting, espeeially as one of the members 
of the International Politieal Prisoners Committee ealling for the freedom of 
Palestinian politieal prisoners, reeently formed in Cape Town, and also as a 
member of the jury of the Russell Tribunal on Palestine. I would like to thank 
War on Want for sponsoring this meeting and progressive students, faeulty, and 
workers at SOAS, for making it possible for us to be here this evening. 

This evening’s gathering speeifieally foeuses on the importanee of expanding 
the BDS movement—the boyeott, divestment, and sanetions movement ealled 
for by Palestinian eivil soeiety—^whieh has been erafted along the lines of the 
powerful model of the antiapartheid movement with respeet to South Afriea. 
While there numerous transnational eorporations have been identified as targets 
of the boyeott, Veolia for example, as well as Sodastream, Ahava, Caterpillar, 
Boeing, Hewlett Paekard, and others, we are foeusing our attention this evening 
on G4S. 

G4S is espeeially important beeause it partieipates direetly and blatantly in 
the maintenanee and reproduetion of repressive apparatuses in Palestine— 
prisons, eheekpoints, the apartheid wall, to name only a few examples. G4S 
represents the growing insistenee on what is ealled “seeurity” under the 
neoliberal state and ideologies of seeurity that bolster not only the privatization 
of seeurity but the privatization of imprisonment, the privatization of warfare, as 
well as the privatization of health eare and edueation. 



G4S is responsible for the repressive treatment of politieal prisoners inside 
Israel. Through Addameer, direeted by Sahar Franeis, we have learned about the 
terrifying universe of torture and imprisonment whieh is faeed by so many 
Palestinians but also about their hunger strikes and other forms of resistanee. 

G4S is the third-largest private eorporation in the world—^behind Walmart, 
whieh is the largest, and Foxeonn, the seeond largest. On the G4S website, one 
diseovers that the eompany represents itself as eapable of providing proteetion 
for a broad range of “people and property,” from roek stars and sports stars to 
“ensuring that travelers have a safe and pleasant experienee in ports and airports 
around the world to seeure detention and eseorting of people who are not 
lawfully entitled to remain in a eountry.” 

“In more ways than you might realize,” the website reads, “G4S is seeuring 
your world.” We might add that in more ways that we realize, G4S has 
insinuated itself into our lives under the guise of seeurity and the seeurity state— 
from the Palestinian experienee of politieal ineareeration and torture to raeist 
teehnologies of separation and apartheid; from the wall in Israel to prison-like 
sehools in the US and the wall along the US-Mexieo border. G4S-Israel has 
brought sophistieated teehnologies of eontrol to HaSharon prison, whieh 
ineludes ehildren among its detainees, and Damun prison, whieh ineareerates 
women. 

Against this baekdrop, let us explore the deep involvement of G4S in the 
global prison-industrial eomplex. I am not only referring to the faet that the 
eompany owns and operates private prisons all over the world, but that it is 
helping to blur the boundary between sehools and jails. In the US sehools in 
poor eommunities of eolor are thoroughly entangled with the seeurity state, so 
mueh so that sometimes we have a hard time distinguishing between sehools and 
jails. Sehools look like jails; sehools use the same teehnologies of deteetion as 
jails and they sometimes use the same law enforeement offieials. In the US some 
elementary sehools are aetually patrolled by armed offieers. As a matter of faet, 
a reeent trend among sehool distriets that eannot afford seeurity eompanies like 
G4S has been to offer guns and target praetiee to teaehers. I kid you not. 

But G4S, whose major profieieneies are related to seeurity, is aetually 
involved in the operation of sehools. A website entitled “Great Sehools” ineludes 
information on Central Paseo Girls Aeademy in Florida, whieh is represented as 
a small alternative publie sehool. If you look at the faeilities page of the G4S 
website you will diseover this entry: “Central Paseo Girls Aeademy serves 
moderate-risk females, ages 13-18, who have been assessed as needing intensive 
mental health serviees.” G4S indieates that they use “gender-responsive 



services” and that they address sexual abuse and substance abuse, et cetera. 
While this may sound relatively innocuous, it is actually a striking example of 
the extent to which security has found its way into the educational system, and 
thus also of the way education and incarceration have been linked under the sign 
of capitalist profit. This example also demonstrates that the reach of the prison- 
industrial complex is far beyond the prison. 

This company that provides “security” for numerous agencies as well as 
rehabilitation services for young girls “at risk” in the United States, while 
operating private prisons in Europe, Africa, and Australia, also provides 
equipment and services to Israeli checkpoints in the West Bank along the route 
of Israel’s apartheid wall as well as to the terminals from which Gaza is kept 
under continuous siege. G4S also provides goods and services to the Israeli 
police in the West Bank, while it offers security to private businesses and homes 
in illegal Israeli settlements in occupied Palestine. 

As private prison companies have long recognized, the most profitable sector 
of the prison-industrial complex is immigrant detention and deportation. In the 
US, G4S provides transportation for deportees who are being ushered out of the 
US into Mexico, thus colluding with the increasingly repressive immigration 
practices inside the US. But it was here in the UK where one of the most 
egregious acts of repression took place in the course of the transportation of an 
undocumented person. 

When I was in London during the month of October, speaking at Birkbeck 
School of Law, I spoke to Deborah Coles, codirector of the organization Inquest, 
about the case of Jimmy Mubenga, who died at the hands of G4S guards in the 
course of a deportation from the UK to Angola. On a British Airways plane, 
handcuffed behind his back, Mubenga was forcibly pushed by G4S agents 
against the seat in front of him in the prohibited “carpet karaoke” hold in order 
to prevent him from vocalizing his resistance. The use of such a term for a law 
enforcement hold, albeit illegal, is quite astonishing. It indicates that the person 
subject to the hold is compelled to “sing into the carpet”—or in the case of 
Mubenga—into the upholstered seat in front, thus rendering his protests muffled 
and incomprehensible. As Jimmy Mubenga was held for forty minutes, no one 
intervened. By the time there was finally an attempt to offer him first aid, he was 
dead. 

This appalling treatment of undocumented immigrants from the UK to the US 
compels us to make connections with Palestinians who have been transformed 
into immigrants against their will, indeed into undocumented immigrants on 
their own ancestral lands. I repeat—on their own land. G4S and similar 



companies provide the technical means of forcibly transforming Palestinian into 
immigrants on their own land. 

As we know, G4S is involved in the operation of private prisons all over the 
world. The Congress of South African Trade Unions (CO-SATU) recently spoke 
out against G4S, which runs the Mangaung Correctional Centre in the Free State. 
The occasion for their protest was the firing of approximately three hundred 
members of the police union for staging a strike. According to the COSATU 
statement: 

G4S’s modus operandi is indicative of two of the most worrying aspects of neoliberal capitalism and 
Israeli apartheid: the ideology of “security” and the increasing privatization of what have been 
traditionally state run sectors. Security, in this context, does not imply security for everyone, but 
rather, when one looks at the major clients of G4S Security (banks, governments, corporations etc.) it 
becomes evident that when G4S says it is “Securing your World,” as the company slogan goes, it is 
referring to a world of exploitation, repression, occupation and racism. 

When I traveled to Palestine two years ago with a delegation of indigenous 
and women-of-color scholar/activists, it was the first time the members of the 
delegation had actually visited Palestine. Most of us had been involved for many 
years in Palestine solidarity work, but we were all thoroughly shocked to 
discover that the repression associated with Israeli settler colonialism was so 
evident and so blatant. The Israeli military made no attempt to conceal or even 
mitigate the character of the violence they inflicted on the Palestinian people. 
Gun-carrying military men and women—many extremely young—^were 
eveiywhere. The wall, the concrete, the razor wire eveiywhere conveyed the 
impression that we were in prison. Before Palestinians are even arrested, they are 
already in prison. One misstep and one can be arrested and hauled off to prison; 
one can be transferred from an open-air prison to a closed prison. 

G4S clearly represents these carceral trajectories that are so obvious in 
Palestine but that also increasingly characterize the profit-driven moves of 
transnational corporations associated with the rise of mass incarceration in the 
US and the world. 

On any given day there are almost 2.5 million people in our country’s jails, 
prisons, and military prisons, as well as in jails in Indian country and immigrant 
detention centers. It is a daily census, so it doesn’t reflect the numbers of people 
who go through the system every week or every month or every year. The 
majority are people of color. The fastest-growing sector consists of women— 
women of color. Many are queer or trans. As a matter of fact, trans people of 
color constitute the group most likely to be arrested and imprisoned. Racism 



provides the fuel for maintenanee, reproduetion, and expansion of the prison- 
industrial eomplex. 

And so if we say abolish the prison-industrial eomplex, as we do, we should 
also say abolish apartheid, and end the oeeupation of Palestine! 

In the United States when we have deseribed the segregation in oeeupied 
Palestine that so elearly mirrors the historieal apartheid of raeism in the southern 
United States of Ameriea—and espeeially before Blaek audienees—the response 
often is: “Why hasn’t anyone told us about this before? Why hasn’t anyone told 
us about the segregated highways leading from one settlement to another, about 
pedestrian segregation regulated by signs in Hebron—not entirely dissimilar 
from the signs assoeiated with the Jim Crow South. Why hasn’t anyone told us 
this before?” 

Just as we say “never again” with respeet to the faseism that produeed the 
Holoeaust, we should also say “never again” with respeet to apartheid in South 
Afriea, and in the southern US. That means, first and foremost, that we will have 
to expand and deepen our solidarity with the people of Palestine. People of all 
genders and sexualities. People inside and outside prison walls, inside and 
outside the apartheid wall. 

BoyeottG4S! Support BDS! 

Palestine will be free! 

Thank you. 



FIVE 


Closures and Continuities 


Speech at Birkbeck University (October 25, 2013) 


They say that freedom is a constant struggle. 

They say that freedom is a constant struggle. 

They say that freedom is a constant struggle. 

O Lord, we’ve struggled so long. 

We must be free, we must be free. 

The title of my talk is drawn from a freedom song that was repeatedly sung in 
the southern United States during the twentieth-eentury freedom movement. The 
other verses of that song evoke erying, sorrow, mourning, dying —they say 
freedom is a constant dying/we’ve died so long we must be free. 

And I like the irony of the last line of eaeh of the verses: we’ve struggled so 
long/we’ve cried so long/we’ve sorrowed so long/we’ve moaned so long/we’ve 
died so long/we must be free, we must be free. And of eourse there’s 
simultaneously resignation and promise in that line, there is eritique and 
inspiration: we must be free, we must be free. But are we really free? 

In 2007 I was invited by Baroness Lola Young to speak here in London on 
the oeeasion of the bieentennial of the abolition of slavery in the UK. But at the 
last minute I was unable to make the trip beeause my mother passed on the day I 
was seheduled to leave for London. Serendipitously, this is also a year of major 
anniversaries, anniversaries in the US that refleet the history of the Blaek 
freedom struggle. So I’ve been asked to speak about the meaning of freedom in 
the sesquieentennial year of the US Emaneipation Proelamation and during the 
fiftieth anniversary year of pivotal events in the twentieth-eentury Blaek freedom 
struggle in the United States. 



So let me begin by evoking some of the fiftieth anniversary events. This is 
the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Martin Luther King’s “Letter from a Birmingham 
Jail,” in whieh he defended his deeision to organize in Birmingham where he 
was aeeused of being an outside agitator in this way: “I am eognizant,” he wrote, 
“of the interrelatedness of all eommunities and states. I eannot sit idly by in 
Atlanta and not be eoneemed about what happens in Birmingham. Injustiee 
an 3 rwhere is a threat to justiee everywhere.” 

And you are probably familiar with that quote: “We are eaught in an 
ineseapable network of mutuality, tied in a single garment of destiny. Whatever 
affeets one direetly, affeets all indireetly.” 

And then he proeeeds to evoke history: “For more than two eenturies,” he 
wrote, “our forebears labored in this eountry without wages; they made eotton 
king; they built the homes of their masters while suffering gross injustiee and 
shameful humiliation—and yet out of a bottomless vitality they eontinued to 
thrive and develop. If the inexpressible eruelties of slavery eould not stop us, the 
opposition we now faee will surely fail.” 

We’re also observing the fiftieth anniversary year of the Birmingham 
Children’s Crusade. It may not be so widely known that the sueeess of the 
Birmingham eampaign was possible beeause vast numbers of sehoolehildren— 
girls and boys—at the beginning of May, in 1963, faeed poliee dogs and high- 
power hoses. Their televised demonstrations—and ineidentally, television was 
quite young and it was really the first time that people outside of the South had 
the opportunity to witness these demonstrations—revealed to the world the 
determination with whieh Blaek people eontinued to struggle for freedom. 

Nineteen sixty-three was also the year of the Mareh on Washington, the 
Mareh on Washington for Jobs and Freedom, whieh was attended by some 
250,000 people. At that time it was the largest-ever human assembly in 
Washington. 

This past August, there were two marehes in Washington, one of whieh was 
addressed by Presidents Obama and Clinton, and the other by figures who 
represent themselves as eurrent eivil rights leaders; I won’t go into their names. 

And there were series of events that marked the fiftieth anniversary. Many 
people did not know whieh mareh to attend (I think one was on the 24th and one 
was on the 28th). But last month, in September, a number of events took plaee in 
Birmingham, Alabama, whieh as you heard is where I was bom and where I 
grew up. 



These events observe the fiftieth anniversary of the bombing of the Sixteenth 
Street Baptist Chureh and the killing of four young Blaek girls. The height of the 
observanees was the bestowal of the highest eivilian honor, the Congressional 
Gold Medal, on the families of the four girls killed in the bombing; although the 
sister of one of the girls, Sarah Collins (sister of Addie Mae Collins) did not die, 
she lost an eye and was severely injured and to this day she has reeeived no 
offieial assistanee with her medieal bills. 

What I fear about many of these observanees is that they tend to enaet 
historieal elosures. They are represented as historieal high points on a road to an 
ultimately triumphant demoeraey; one whieh ean be displayed as a model for the 
world; one whieh perhaps ean serve as justifieation for military ineursions, 
ineluding the inereased use of drones in the so-ealled war on terror, whieh has 
resulted in the killing of vast numbers of people, espeeially in Pakistan. 

While eritieizing the Obama administration for the inereased use of drones, I 
must at the same time aeknowledge his speeeh on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Mareh on Washington for its attempt to represent freedom struggles as 
unfinished and for at least attempting to foeus on eontinuities rather than 
elosures. But, invoking the old adage, I must say, that aetions really do speak 
louder than words. 

No one ean deny that global popular eulture is saturated with referenees to 
the twentieth-eentury Blaek freedom movement. We know that Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. is one of the most widely known historieal figures in the world. 
Inside the US there are more than nine hundred streets named after Dr. King in 
forty states, Washington, DC, and Puerto Rieo. But it has been suggested by 
geographers who have studied these naming praetiees that they’ve been used to 
defieet attention from persisting soeial problems—the laek of edueation, 
housing, jobs, and the use of eareeral strategies to eoneeal the eontinued 
presenee of these problems. 

There are more than nine hundred streets named after Dr. King, but there are 
also some 2.5 million people in US jails, prisons, youth faeilities, military 
prisons, and jails in Indian eountry. The population of those faeilities eonstitute 
25 pereent of the world’s ineareerated population as eompared to 5 pereent of the 
planet’s population at large. Twenty-five pereent of the world’s ineareerated 
population serves as fodder for a vast prison-industrial eomplex with global 
dimensions that profits from strategies designed to hide soeial problems that 
have remained unaddressed sinee the era of slavery. 



Moreover, poliee violenee and raeist vigilante violenee is at its height. The 
Trayvon Martin ease in the US reealls the Stephen Lawrenee ease here. But also 
Islamophobie violenee is nurtured by histories of anti-Blaek raeist violenee. 
There is simultaneously a saturated geographieal presenee of the eulture of the 
Blaek freedom movement and a laek of anything more than abstraet knowledge 
about that movement. 

I would dare say that most people who are familiar with Dr. Martin Luther 
King—and the vast majority of people in the world are familiar with him—they 
know little more than the faet that he had a dream. And of eourse all of us have 
had dreams. And as a matter of faet the “I Have a Dream” speeeh is the most 
widely eireulated of all of his orations. 

Relatively few people are aware of the Riverside Chureh speeeh on Vietnam 
and the way he eame to reeognize the interseetions and intereonneetions of the 
Blaek liberation movement and the eampaign to end the war in Vietnam. 
Therefore understandings of the twentieth-eentury freedom movement that help 
us eultivate more eomplieated ideas of the geographies and temporalities of 
freedom are suppressed. 

Dominant representations of the Blaek freedom movement are a diserete 
series of historieal moments largely produeed by the 1955 Montgomery Bus 
Boyeott. And somehow, although Martin Luther King Jr. himself began to 
emerge to prominenee as a eonsequenee of that boyeott, he is seen as always 
already the orator and leader of the eivil rights movement. 

Even though numbers of books, both seholarly and popular, have been 
written on the role of women in the 1955 boyeott. Dr. King, who was aetually 
invited to be a spokesperson for a movement when he was entirely unknown— 
the movement had already formed—Dr. King remains the dominant figure. 

And I wonder, will we ever truly reeognize the eolleetive subjeet of history 
that was itself produeed by radieal organizing? Early on during the 1930s/1940s, 
and I am referring, for example, to an organization whieh was known as the 
Southern Negro Youth Congress, whieh has largely been exeised from the 
offieial historieal reeord beeause some of its key leaders were eommunists. 

As Carole Boyee Davies has pointed out in her wonderful book on Claudia 
Jones, Left of Karl Marx, Claudia Jones was one of the leaders of the Negro 
Youth Congress (the Ameriean Negro Youth Congress and the Southern Youth 
Congress). And I mention Jones both beeause of her important work in the US 
and beeause she beeame a pivotal figure in the organizing of Caribbean 



communities here in Britain after she was arrested for the work she did in the US 
and eventually deported. 

How can we counteract the representation of historical agents as powerful 
individuals, powerful male individuals, in order to reveal the part played, for 
example, by Black women domestic workers in the Black freedom movement? 

Regimes of racial segregation were not disestablished because of the work of 
leaders and presidents and legislators, but rather because of the fact that ordinary 
people adopted a critical stance in the way in which they perceived their 
relationship to reality. Social realities that may have appeared inalterable, 
impenetrable, came to be viewed as malleable and transformable; and people 
learned how to imagine what it might mean to live in a world that was not so 
exclusively governed by the principle of white supremacy. This collective 
consciousness emerged within the context of social struggles. 

Orlando Patterson has argued that the very concept of freedom—^which is 
held so dear throughout the West, which has inspired so many world historical 
revolutions—that very concept of freedom must have been first imagined by 
slaves. During the era of the twentieth-century Black freedom movement, the 
human beings whose predicament most approximated that of slaves, that of the 
slaves from whom they were descended, were Black women domestic workers. 
We’re referring to women who cleaned house, who cooked, who were 
laundrywomen. 

As a matter of fact during the 1950s, some 90 percent of all Black women 
were domestic workers. And given the fact that the majority of people who rode 
buses in Montgomery, Alabama, in 1955 were Black domestic workers, why is it 
so difficult to imagine and acknowledge what must have been, among these 
Black women domestic workers, this amazing collective imagination of a future 
world without racial and gender and economic oppression? 

Even though we may not know the names of all of those women who refused 
to ride the bus from poor Black communities to affluent white communities in 
Montgomery, Alabama, it seems that we should at least acknowledge their 
collective accomplishment. That boycott would not have been successful without 
their refusals, without their critical refusals. And thus a figure like Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. might never have emerged into prominence. 

Fannie Lou Hamer—some of you may have studied the history of the US 
civil rights movement, the US freedom movement, you may have run across the 
name of Fannie Lou Hamer—she was a sharecropper and a domestic worker. 
She was a timekeeper on a cotton plantation in the 1960s. And she emerged as a 



leader of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) and as a 
leader of the Mississippi Freedom Demoeratie Party. She said, “All my life, I 
have been siek and tired. Now I am siek and tired of being siek and tired.” 

In 1964, she aehieved national prominenee when she demanded that members 
of her Mississippi Freedom Demoeratie Party, whieh was a raeially integrated 
party, be seated at the national Demoeratie Party Convention at the expense of 
seats that were given to the all-white Demoeratie Party delegation. In many 
ways, she paved the way for Baraek Obama. But that’s another story. 

This is not only a year of fiftieth anniversary eelebrations, but it is also the 
sesquieentennial of the Emaneipation Proelamation. Interestingly, unfortunately, 
we have not been ealled upon to partieipate in any nationwide anniversary event. 
I remembered when you here at least had the opportunity to eelebrate the 
bieentennial of the abolition of slavery and, of eourse, I think your figure is 
Wilberforee, so you had to also question the faet that a figure like Wilberforee 
would be symbolie of the abolition of slavery here. 

But we haven’t even been really asked to partieipate in any major 
eelebrations. Perhaps the elosest we’ve eome to that was the popular film 
Lincoln, whieh aetually foeuses on the effort to pass the Thirteenth Amendment. 
The sesquieentennial of that passage will be eoming up in two years. The 
historieal signifieanee of the Emaneipation Proelamation is not so mueh that it 
enaeted the emaneipation of people of Afriean deseent; on the eontrary, it was a 
military strategy. But if we examine the meaning of this historieal moment we 
might better be able to grasp the failures as well as the sueeesses of 
emaneipation. 

I have thought that perhaps we were not asked to refleet on the signifieanee 
of the Emaneipation Proelamation beeause we might realize that we were never 
really emaneipated. But an 3 rway, at least we might be able to understand the 
dialeeties of emaneipation, beeause we still live with the popular myth that 
Eineoln freed the slaves and that eontinues to be perpetuated in popular eulture, 
even by the film Lincoln. Eineoln did not free the slaves. 

We also live with the myth that the mid-twentieth-eentury eivil rights 
movement freed the seeond-elass eitizens. Civil rights, of eourse, eonstitute an 
essential element of the freedom that was demanded at that time, but it was not 
the whole story, and maybe we’ll get to that later. Erie Foner, in his book ealled 
The Fiery Trial: Abraham Lincoln and American Slavery, wrote that, and I am 
quoting: 



The Emancipation Proclamation is perhaps the most misunderstood of the documents that have 
shaped American history. Contrary to legend, Lincoln did not free the nearly four million slaves with 
a stroke of his pen. It had no bearing on slaves in the four border states, since they were not in 
rebellion. The Proclamation also exempted certain parts of the Confederacy occupied by the Union. 

All told, it left perhaps 750,000 slaves in bondage. 

And of course popular narratives about the end of slavery produced by the 
pronouncing of this emancipation document by Abraham Lincoln erase the 
agency of Black people themselves. But, there is something for which Lincoln 
should be applauded, I believe. And it is that he was shrewd enough to know that 
the only hope of winning the Civil War resided in creating the opportunity for 
Black people to fight for their own freedom, and that was the significance of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

And as a matter of fact—has that film shown here? Do you remember one of 
the first scenes, which consists of a conversation with two Black soldiers? I thi nk 
that perhaps is the most important scene in the film, so people who arrived late 
missed the most important moment in the film. 

And in this connection I’d like to evoke W. E. B. Du Bois and chapter 4 of 
Black Reconstruction, which defined the consequence of the Emancipation 
Proclamation as a general strike. He uses the vocabulary of the labor movement. 
And as a matter of fact, chapter 4, “The General Strike,” is described in the 
following manner: “How the Civil War meant emancipation and how the Black 
worker won the war by a general strike which transferred his labor from the 
Confederate planter to the Northern invader, in whose army lines workers began 
to be organized as a new labor foree.” 

And so Du Bois argues that it was the withdrawal and bestowal of labor by 
slaves that won the war. And what he ealls “this army of striking labor” 
eventually provided the two hundred thousand soldiers, “whose evident ability to 
fight deeided the war.” And these soldiers ineluded women like Harriet Tubman, 
who was a soldier and a spy and had to fight for many years in order to be 
granted, later, on a soldier’s pension. 

In the aftermath of the war, we find one of the most hidden eras of US 
history. And that is the period of Radieal Reeonstruetion. It eertainly remains the 
most radieal era in the entire history of the United States of Ameriea. And this is 
an era that is rarely aeknowledged in historieal texts. We had Blaek eleeted 
offieials, the development of publie edueation. As a matter of faet, former slaves 
fought for the right to publie edueation; that is to say, edueation that did not eost 
money as your edueation here eosts. I’ll say parenthetieally—the fight was for 
noneommodified edueation. And as a matter of faet white ehildren in the South, 


poor white children who had not had education, gained access to education as a 
direct result of the struggles of former slaves. There were progressive laws 
passed challenging male supremacy. This is an era that is rarely acknowledged. 

During that era of course we had the creation of what we now call historically 
Black colleges and universities and there was economic development. This 
period didn’t last very long. From the aftermath of the abolition of slavery, we 
might take 1865 as that date, until 1877 when Radical Reconstruction was 
overturned. And it was not only overturned, but it was erased from the historical 
record. So in the 1960s we confronted issues that should have been resolved in 
the 1860s, one hundred years later. 

As a matter of fact, the Ku Klux Klan and the racial segregation that was so 
dramatically challenged during the mid-twentieth-century freedom movement 
was produced not during slavery, but rather in an attempt to manage free Black 
people who would have otherwise been far more successful in pushing forward 
democracy for all. 

And so we see this dialectical development of the Black liberation movement. 
There is this freedom movement and then there is an attempt to narrow the 
freedom movement so that it fits into a much smaller frame, the frame of civil 
rights. Not that civil rights is not immensely important, but freedom is more 
expansive than civil rights. 

And as that movement grew and developed it was inspired by and in turn 
inspired liberation struggles in Africa, Asia, Latin America, and Australia. It was 
not only a question of acquiring the formal rights to fully participate in society, 
but rather it was also about substantive rights—it was about jobs, free education, 
free health care, affordable housing, and also about ending the racist police 
occupation of Black communities. 

And so in the 1960s organizations like the Black Panther Party were created. 
(And I should say the Black Panther Party was founded in 1966, which means 
that there should be a fiftieth anniversary celebration coming up!) I wonder how 
we are going to address, for example, the Ten-Point Program of the Black 
Panther Party. I’ll just summarize the Ten-Point Program and you might get an 
idea why there are not efforts under way to guarantee a large fiftieth anniversary 
celebration for the Black Panther Party. 

Number one was “We want freedom.” 

Two, full employment. 

Three, an end to the robbery by the capitalists of our Black and oppressed 
communities—it was anticapitalist! 



Number four, we want deeent housing, fit for the shelter of human beings. 

Number five, we want deeent edueation for our people that exposes the true 
nature of this deeadent Ameriean soeiety. We want edueation that teaehes us our 
true history and our role in present-day soeiety. 

And number six—^whieh is espeeially signifieant in relation to the right-wing 
effort to undo the very small efforts made by the Obama administration to 
produee health eare for poor people in the US—^we want eompletely free health 
eare for all Blaek and oppressed people. 

Number seven, we want an immediate end to poliee brutality and the murder 
of Blaek people, other people of eolor, and all oppressed people inside the 
United States. 

Number eight, we want an immediate end to all wars of aggression—^you see 
how eurrent this still sounds. 

Number nine, we want freedom for all Blaek and oppressed people now held 
in US federal, state, eounty, eity, and military prisons and jails. We want trials by 
a jury of peers for all persons eharged with so-ealled erimes under the laws of 
this eountry. 

And finally, number ten: we want land, bread, housing, edueation, elothing, 
justiee, peaee, and people’s eommunity eontrol of modem teehnology. 

What is so interesting about this manifesto is that it reeapitulates nineteenth- 
eentury abolitionist agendas, and of eourse the most advaneed abolitionists in the 
nineteenth eentury reeognized that slavery eould not be ended by simply 
negatively abolishing slavery but rather that institutions had to be produeed that 
would ineorporate former slaves into a new and developing demoeraey. 

The Blaek Panther Party was founded in 1966, the program reeapitulates 
abolitionist agendas from the nineteenth eentury, and it eontinues to resonate 
with respeet to abolitionist agendas in the twenty-first eentury. 

A member of the Blaek Panther Party, Herman Wallaee, who some of you 
may be familiar with, he was known as—in eireles that eontinue to engage in 
eampaigns to free politieal prisoners—as one of the Angola Three. He was 
released on the first of this month, having spent forty-one years in solitary 
eonfinement, and he died on Oetober 4th, three days after being released. If 
you’re interested in Herman Wallaee, you might look at the work in whieh he 
eollaborated, an art pieee ealled The House That Herman Built. He was asked by 
an artist to imagine what kind of house he wanted to live in, and this in the 
eontext of having inhabited a six-by-nine-foot eell for almost a half a eentury. 



At the age of sixty-six, another member of the Blank Panther Party, Assata 
Shakur, who reeeived politieal asylum in Cuba after eseaping from a US prison 
during the 1980s, was just reeently designated one of the Ten Most Wanted 
terrorists in the world. Assata Shakur, who is a writer and an artist and who had 
made a life for herself in Cuba, now has to fear Blaekwater-type mereenaries 
who might want to elaim the $2 million reward that has been offered in 
eonneetion with plaeing her on the Ten Most Wanted terrorist list. 

And I should say parenthetieally, when I learned about this in May, I 
remembered when I was plaeed on the Ten Most Wanted. I didn’t make the Ten 
Most Wanted terrorist list, I think they didn’t have one at that time, but I made 
the Ten Most Wanted eriminal list. And I was represented as armed and 
dangerous. And you know one of the things I remember thinking to myself was, 
what is this all about? What eould I possibly do? And then I realized it wasn’t 
about me at all; it wasn’t about the individual at all. It was about sending a 
message to large numbers of people whom they thought they eould diseourage 
from involvement in the freedom struggles at that time. 

Assata Shakur is one of the ten most dangerous terrorists in the world 
aeeording to Homeland Seeurity and the FBI, and then when I think about the 
violenee of my own youth in Birmingham, Alabama, where bombs were planted 
repeatedly and houses were destroyed and ehurehes were destroyed and lives 
were destroyed, and we have yet to refer to those aets as the aets of terrorists. 

Terrorism, whieh is represented as external, as outside, is very mueh a 
domestie phenomenon. Terrorism very mueh shaped the history of the United 
States of Ameriea. Aeknowledging eontinuities between nineteenth-eentury 
antislavery struggles, twentieth-eentury eivil rights struggles, twenty-first 
eentury abolitionist struggles—and when I say abolitionist struggles I’m 
referring primarily to the abolition of imprisonment as the dominant mode of 
punishment, the abolition of the prison-industrial eomplex—aeknowledging 
these eontinuities requires a ehallenge to the elosures that isolate the freedom 
movement of the twentieth eentury from the eentury preeeding and the eentury 
following. 

It is ineumbent upon us not only to reeognize these temporal eontinuities but 
also to reeognize horizontal eontinuities, links with a whole range of movements 
and struggles today. And I want very speeifieally to mention the ongoing 
sovereignty struggles in Palestine. In Palestine, where not too long ago, 
Palestinian Freedom Riders set out to eontest the apartheid praetiees of the state 
of Israel. 



But I have been speaking too long. And despite my eritique of elosures I am 
eompelled by time restrietions to elose my talk this evening. So I want to try to 
elose with an opening. All around the world people are saying that we want to 
struggle together as global eommunities to ereate a world free of xenophobia and 
raeism. A world from whieh poverty has been expunged, and the availability of 
food is not subjeet to the demands of eapitalist profit. I would say a world where 
a eorporation like Monsanto would be deemed eriminal. Where homophobia and 
transphobia ean truly be ealled historieal relies along with the punishment of 
ineareeration and institutions of eonfinement for disabled people, and where 
everyone learns how to respeet the environment and all of the ereatures, human 
and nonhuman alike, with whom we eohabit our worlds. 



SIX 


From Michael Brown to Assata Shakur, the 
Racist State of America Persists 


Originally published in the Guardian, November 1, 2014 


Although racist state violence has been a consistent theme in the history of 
people of African descent in North America, it has become especially 
noteworthy during the administration of the first African American president, 
whose very election was widely interpreted as heralding the advent of a new, 
postracial era. 

The sheer persistence of police killings of Black youth contradicts the 
assumption that these are isolated aberrations. Trayvon Martin in Florida and 
Michael Brown in Ferguson, Missouri, are only the most widely known of the 
countless numbers of Black people killed by police or vigilantes during the 
Obama administration. And they, in turn, represent an unbroken stream of racist 
violence, both official and extralegal, from slave patrols and the Ku Klux Klan to 
contemporary profiling practices and present-day vigilantes. 

More than three decades ago Assata Shakur was granted political asylum by 
Cuba, where she has since lived, studied, and worked as a productive member of 
society. Assata was falsely charged on numerous occasions in the United States 
during the early 1970s and vilified by the media. It represented her in sexist 
terms as “the mother hen” of the Black Liberation Army, which in turn was 
portrayed as a group with insatiably violent proclivities. Placed on the FBI’s Ten 
Most Wanted list, she was charged with armed robbery, bank robbery, kidnap, 
murder, and attempted murder of a policeman. Although she faced ten separate 
legal proceedings, and had already been pronounced guilty by the media, all 
except one of these trials—the case resulting from her capture—concluded in 
acquittal, hung jury, or dismissal. Under highly questionable circumstances, she 



was finally convicted of being an accomplice to the murder of a New Jersey state 
trooper. 

Four decades after the original campaign against her, the FBI decided to 
demonize her once more. Last year, on the fortieth anniversary of the New 
Jersey turnpike shootout during which state trooper Werner Foerster was killed, 
Assata was ceremoniously added to the FBI’s Ten Most Wanted terrorists list. To 
many, this move by the FBI was bizarre and incomprehensible, leading to the 
obvious question: what interest would the FBI have in designating a sixty-six- 
year-old Black woman, who has lived quietly in Cuba for the last three and a 
half decades, as one of the most dangerous terrorists in the world—sharing space 
on the list with individuals whose alleged actions have provoked military 
assaults on Iraq, Afghanistan, and Syria? 

A partial—^perhaps even determining—answer to this question may be 
discovered in the broadening of the reach of the definition of “terror,” spatially 
as well as temporally. Following the apartheid South African government’s 
designation of Nelson Mandela and the African National Congress as 
“terrorists,” the term was abundantly applied to US Black liberation activists 
during the late 1960s and early ’70s. 

President Nixon’s law-and-order rhetoric entailed the labeling of groups such 
as the Black Panther Party as terrorist, and I myself was similarly identified. But 
it was not until George W. Bush proclaimed a global war on terror in the 
aftermath of September 11, 2001, that terrorists came to represent the universal 
enemy of Western “democracy.” To retroactively implicate Assata Shakur in a 
putative contemporary terrorist conspiracy is also to bring those who have 
inherited her legacy, and who identify with continued struggles against racism 
and capitalism, under the canopy of “terrorist violence.” Moreover, the historical 
anticommunism directed at Cuba, where Assata lives, has been dangerously 
articulated with antiterrorism. The case of the Cuban Five is a prime example of 
this. 

This use of the war on terror as a broad designation of the project of twenty- 
first-century Western democracy has served as a justification of anti-Muslim 
racism; it has further legitimized the Israeli occupation of Palestine; it has 
redefined the repression of immigrants; and has indirectly led to the 
militarization of local police departments throughout the country. Police 
departments—including on college and university campuses—have acquired 
military surplus from the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan through the Department 
of Defense Excess Property Program. Thus, in response to the recent police 
killing of Michael Brown, demonstrators challenging racist police violence were 



confronted by police officers dressed in camouflage uniforms, armed with 
military weapons, and driving armored vehicles. 

The global response to the police killing of a Black teenager in a small 
Midwestern town suggests a growing consciousness regarding the persistence of 
US racism at a time when it is supposed to be on the decline. Assata’s legacy 
represents a mandate to broaden and deepen antiracist struggles. In her 
autobiography published this year, evoking the Black radical tradition of 
struggle, she asks us to “Carry it on. / Pass it down to the children. / Pass it 
down. Carry it on.. ./To Freedom!” 



SEVEN 


The Truth Telling Project: Violence in America 


Speech given in St. Louis, Missouri (June 27, 2015) 


Kudos to Pastor Cori Bush and Dr. David Ragland for their brilliant work on the 
Truth Telling Projeet. I deeply thank you for inviting me to partieipate in this 
gathering of Ferguson protesters and other aetivists in the St. Louis area. It is an 
honor to join you as you ponder the permanenee of violenee in Ameriea and as 
you explore old and new meanings and long-standing but unaeknowledged truths 
about the vieious raeism that has plagued our world sinee its beginnings. We 
know that the historieal proeess of eolonization was a violent eonquest of human 
beings and the land they stewarded. It is thus essential that we identify the 
genoeidal assaults on the first peoples of this land as the foundational arena for 
the many forms of state and vigilante violenee that followed. Moreover, the 
violenee of European eolonization, ineluding the slave trade, eonstitutes the 
eommon history of Afriea, Asia, the Middle East, and the Ameriean hemisphere. 
In other words, there is a longer and larger history of the violenee we witness 
today. Our understandings of and resistanee to eontemporary modes of raeist 
violenee should thus be suffieiently eapaeious to aeknowledge the embeddedness 
of historieal violenee—of settler eolonial violenee against Native Amerieans and 
of the violenee of slavery inflieted on Afrieans. Our work today is evidenee of 
the unfinished status of planetary struggles for equality, justiee, and freedom. 

I thank all of the presenters for their truth-telling presentations, ineluding my 
sister Fania Davis, who has been working with this projeet sinee her first trip to 
Ferguson. It has been almost one year sinee the protests last summer following 
the poliee killing of Miehael Brown. This morning my sister and I touehed the 
ground where he was slain and followed the path of the protesters through the 
Ferguson eommunity. I know that there are many Ferguson protesters among you 
and I want you to know how honored I feel to be here in this plaee at this time. 
Eike everyone else who identifies with eurrent struggles against raeism and 



police violence, I have uttered the words “Ferguson” and “Michael Brown” 
innumerable times. Both inside and outside the country—for me as for people 
throughout the world—the very mention of Ferguson evokes struggle, 
perseverance, courage, and a collective vision of the future. 

Let me share a story about the global resonances of your perseverance. Last 
September when I traveled to Savona, Italy—a town of about sixty thousand 
people in northwestern Italy near Genoa—^where I was invited to speak on the 
Cuban Five, the people there were eagerly following the Ferguson protests. The 
group to which I spoke had been working for many years to free the five Cubans 
who were arrested by the US government in 1998 for attempting to prevent 
terrorist assaults on Cuba. As you may know, the last three were released this 
past December in a prisoner exchange. As we gather here this evening, the city 
of Johannesburg is celebrating the Cuban Five as heroes who represent the 
collective determination generated by people throughout the world and the 
uninterrupted sixteen-year-long struggle for their freedom. The point that I want 
to make is that when I arrived in Savona, the people were also enthusiastically 
waiting to hear about Michael Brown and Ferguson. They interpreted the actions 
of the protesters in Ferguson as a blow for freedom all over the planet, including 
freedom for the Cuban Five. 

My primary reason for being here this afternoon is not to offer you leadership 
or to impart advice as to where to go from here. While I would be happy to 
engage in such discussions, that is not why I am here. I am here simply because I 
want to thank you Ferguson activists, because you refused to drop the torch of 
struggle. When you were urged to go home and go back to business as usual, you 
said no and in the process you made Ferguson a worldwide symbol of resistance. 
At a time when we are urged to settle for fast solutions, easy answers, formulaic 
resolutions, Ferguson protesters said no. You were determined to continue to 
make the issues of violence against Black communities visible. You refused to 
believe that there were any simplistic answers and you demonstrated that you 
would not allow this issue to be buried in the graveyard that has not only 
claimed Black lives but also so many struggles to defend those lives. So I join 
the millions of people who thank you for not giving up, for not going home, for 
staking our claim for freedom on the streets of Ferguson, Missouri, with such 
great power that Ferguson has become synonymous with progressive protest 
from Palestine to South Africa, from Syria to Germany, and Brazil to Australia. 

I am especially moved to be here where it all began. When Mike Brown was 
killed almost a year ago, Ferguson activists proclaimed that they were standing 
up not only for this young man whose life was needlessly sacrificed, but also for 



countless others. If it had not been for Ferguson, we might not have been 
compelled to focus our attention on Eric Gamer in New York and eleven-year- 
old Tamir Rice in Cleveland and Walter Scott in North Charleston, South 
Carolina, and Freddie Gray in Baltimore. If it had not been for Ferguson, we 
might not have remembered Miriam Carey in Washington, DC, Rekia Boyd in 
Chicago, and Alesia Thomas in Los Angeles. Had it not been for Ferguson 
protesters, who also pointed out that Black women and people of color and queer 
communities and Palestinian activists were targets of officially condoned racist 
violence, we might not have achieved such a broad consciousness of the work 
that will be required to build a better world. 

We might not have experienced the terrible tragedy in Charleston in ways that 
have brought together people all over the world, who recognize that racism is 
indeed alive and well fifteen years into the twenty-first century. We might not 
have recognized that we have to focus our attention beyond individuals and 
symbols in order to develop a fluency capable of apprehending the persistence of 
stmctural racism even when legalized segregation has been declared historically 
obsolete, even when individual expressions of racist attitudes are not so easily 
condoned. Of course it is a good thing that the Confederate flag is finally on its 
way out. After more than fifty years of openly symbolizing resistance to civil 
rights, resistance to Black equality, and anti-Black and anti-Semitic violence, the 
Confederate flag finally seems to be finally disappearing from our official 
political landscapes. But the question confronting us is how to identify and 
challenge stmctures as well as symbols of racism. 

It is quite interesting that in the very last period of Obama’s presidency, the 
Pandora’s box of racism has been unbolted. But many are mshing to close it 
again. In 2011 when Troy Davis faced capital punishment, we desperately tried 
to build a movement strong enough to save his life. But public understandings of 
the centrality of the death penalty to the persistence of structural racism were not 
strong enough to create a collective demand that could not be ignored. In 2012 
when Trayvon Martin was killed, the cry “Justice for Trayvon Martin!” 
awakened people to the urgency of building antiracist movements. But we 
focused somewhat too sharply on George Zimmerman, the individual 
perpetrator, to be able to identify the structures of racist violence and specifically 
the links between vigilante violence and state violence. But when Michael 
Brown was killed in Ferguson, the movement refused to disband. Even when the 
police used military technology and tactics to subdue the protesters, they refused 
to be restrained. Palestinian activists, accustomed to police attacks with tear gas, 
tweeted advice and encouragement to Ferguson protesters. When some people’s 



rage led them to respond in ways that may have been eounterproduetive, the 
movement did not eapitulate and refused to disband. Even when people tried to 
diseredit the protesters, the movement refused to disband. When various publie 
figures asked, “Where are the leaders?” the movement said we are not a 
leaderless movement, we are a leader-/M// movement. 

Your movement announeed that we do not now need the traditional, 
reeognizable Blaek male eharismatie leader. We definitely love Martin and 
Maleolm and deeply appreeiate their historieal eontributions, but we need not 
replieate the past. Besides, this is the twenty-first eentury and by now we should 
have learned that leadership is not a male prerogative. Women have always done 
the work of organizing Blaek radieal movements, so women should also be in 
the leadership. Within the Blaek movement, we have engaged in these struggles 
around gender from the beginning of the twentieth eentury—and espeeially in 
the 1960s and 1970s. Finally we see a movement that values radieal Blaek 
women, that values radieal Blaek queer women. When Blaek women stand up— 
as they did during the Montgomery Bus Boyeott—as they did during the Blaek 
liberation era, earth-shaking ehanges oeeur. 

But, as aetivist historian Barbara Ransby has emphasized, we eannot 
romantieize leaderlessness. She reeently pointed out that: 

Those who romanticize the concept of leaderless movements often misleadingly deploy Ella Baker’s 
words, “Strong people don’t need [a] strong leader.” Baker delivered this message in various 
iterations over her fifty-year career working in the trenches of racial-justice struggles, but what she 
meant was specific and contextual. She was calling for people to disinvest from the notion of the 
messianic, charismatic leader who promises political salvation in exchange for deference. Baker also 
did not mean that movements would naturally emerge without collective analysis, serious 
strategizing, organizing, mobilizing and consensus building. 

New organizations such as Black Lives Matter, Dream Defenders, Black 
Youth Project 100, Justice League NYC, and We Charge Genocide are a few of 
the new-generation organizations that have developed new models of leadership 
and that acknowledge how important Black feminist insights are to the 
development of viable twenty-first-century radical Black movements. These 
organizations understand the clandestine racialization and gendering of 
putatively universal categories. They recognize, for example, that those who 
counter the slogan “Black Lives Matter” with what they assume is a more all- 
embracing slogan, “All Lives Matter,” are often embracing a strategy that 
glosses over the particular reasons why it is important to insist quite specifically 
on an end to racist violence. I understand that Hillary Clinton spoke at a church 
in Florissant, a few days ago, some five miles from Ferguson, where she insisted 



that “all lives matter.” Does she not realize the extent to whieh sueh universal 
proelamations have always bolstered raeism? More often than not universal 
eategories have been elandestinely raeialized. Any eritieal engagement with 
raeism requires us to understand the tyranny of the universal. For most of our 
history the very eategory “human” has not embraeed Blaek people and people of 
eolor. Its abstraetness has been eolored white and gendered male. I wonder if 
Hillary Clinton is familiar with the book All the Women Are White, All the Blacks 
Are Men, but Some of Us Are Brave. 

If indeed all lives mattered, we would not need to emphatieally proelaim that 
“Blaek Lives Matter.” Or, as we diseover on the BLM website: Blaek Women 
Matter, Blaek Girls Matter, Blaek Gay Lives Matter, Blaek Bi Lives Matter, 
Blaek Boys Matter, Blaek Queer Lives Matter, Blaek Men Matter, Blaek 
Lesbians Matter, Blaek Trans Lives Matter, Blaek Immigrants Matter, Blaek 
Ineareerated Lives Matter. Blaek Differently Abled Lives Matter. Yes, Blaek 
Lives Matter, Latino/Asian Ameriean/Native Ameriean/Muslim/Poor and 
Working-Class White Peoples Lives matter. There are many more speeifie 
instanees we would have to name before we ean ethieally and eomfortable elaim 
that All Lives Matter. 

In this eontext I want to take issue with one of Obama’s points in his quite 
amazing eulogy of Reverend Clementa Pinekney in Charleston, South Carolina, 
yesterday. I want to take issue with what he said when he exelaimed that if we 
want to be sueeessful in our struggle against raeism we eannot say that we need 
more eonversations about raee. Rather we should say that we need aetion. 
Certainly we need a great deal more than talk, but it is also the ease that we need 
to learn how to talk about raee and raeism. If we do not know how to 
meaningfully talk about raeism, our aetions will move in misleading direetions. 

The eall for publie eonversations on raee and raeism is also a eall to develop 
a voeabulary that permits us to have insightful eonversations. If we attempt to 
use historieally obsolete voeabularies, our eonseiousness of raeism will remain 
shallow and we ean be easily urged to assume that, for example, ehanges in the 
law spontaneously produee effeetive ehanges in the soeial world. For example, 
those who assume that beeause slavery was legally abolished in the nineteenth 
eentury, it was thereby relegated to the dustbin of history, fail to reeognize the 
extent to whieh eultural and struetural elements of slavery are still with us. The 
prison-industrial eomplex furnishes numerous examples of the persistenee of 
slavery. There are those who believe that we have definitively triumphed in the 
struggle for eivil rights. However, vast numbers of Blaek people are still 
deprived of the right to vote—espeeially if they are in prison or former felons. 



Moreover, even those who did aequire rights that were not previously available 
to them did not thereby aehieve jobs, edueation, housing, and health eare. 

The mid-twentieth-eentury eampaign for eivil rights was an essential moment 
in our struggle for raeial equality, but it is important to develop voeabularies that 
help us aeknowledge that eivil rights was and is not the entire story. Sueh an 
analysis of raeism would be helpful to those who are eelebrating yesterday’s 
Supreme Court deeision on marriage equality as if the final barrier to justiee for 
LGBTQ eommunities had been surmounted. The deeision was indeed historie, 
but the struggles against homophobie state violenee, [for] eeonomie rights, 
health eare, et eetera, eontinue. Most importantly if the interseetionality of 
struggles against raeism, homophobia, and transphobia is minimized, we will 
never aehieve signifieant vietories in our fight for justiee. This is yet another 
reason why it is essential to develop rieher and more eritieal voeabularies with 
whieh to express our insights about raeism. 

The inability to understand the eomplexity of raeism ean lead to assumptions, 
for example, that there is an independent phenomenon we ean eall “Blaek-on- 
Blaek erime” that has nothing to do with raeism. So, the development of new 
ways of thinking about raeism requires us not only to understand eeonomie, 
soeial, and ideologieal struetures, but also eolleetive psyehie struetures. One of 
the major examples of the violenee of raeism eonsists of the rearing of 
generations of Blaek people who have not learned how to imagine the future— 
who are not now in possession of the edueation and the imagination that allows 
them to envision the future. This is violenee that leads to other forms of violenee 
—^violenee against ehildren; violenee against partners; violenee against friends... 
in our families and eommunities, we often uneonseiously eontinue the work of 
larger forees of raeism, assuming that this violenee is individual and sui generis. 

If the popularization of more eomplex analyses of raeism, espeeially those 
that have been developed in the eontext of Blaek and women-of-eolor 
feminisms, ean assist us to understand how deeply embedded raeist violenee [is] 
in our eountry’s eeonomie and ideologieal struetures, these ways of talking about 
raeism ean help us to grasp the global reaeh of our struggles. Palestinian- 
Amerieans’ involvement in the Ferguson protests was eomplemented by 
expressions of solidarity with Ferguson from Palestinian aetivists in the West 
Bank and Gaza. The Ferguson struggle has taught us that loeal issues have 
global ramifieations. The militarization of the Ferguson poliee and the adviee 
tweeted by Palestinian aetivists helped to reeognize our politieal kinship with the 
boyeott, divestment, and sanetions movement and with the larger struggle for 
justiee in Palestine. Moreover, we have eome to understand the eentral role 



Islamophobia has played in the emergenee of new forms of raeism in the 
aftermath of September 11, 2001. 

Deep understandings of raeist violenee arm us against deeeptive solutions. 
When we are told that we simply need better poliee and better prisons, we 
eounter with what we really need. We need to reimagine seeurity, whieh will 
involve the abolition of polieing and imprisonment as we know them. We will 
say demilitarize the poliee, disarm the poliee, abolish the institution of the poliee 
as we know it, and abolish imprisonment as the dominant mode of punishment. 
But we will have only just begun to tell the truth about violenee in Ameriea. 
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Let me say, this is the first time in many years that I have spent an extended 
period of time in Chieago, that is to say, four days—four whole days. And, if 
yesterday and today felt like the Chieago I’ve always known, Tuesday and 
Wednesday were the most beautiful days in the eity I’ve ever experieneed! 
[Laughter] And I started to think, “I ean live in Chieago!” until the wind and the 
eold returned yesterday. But I still like Chieago. 

And it is wonderful to be here no matter what the season might be. This 
amazing eity has sueh a history of struggle. It’s the eity of the Haymarket 
Martyrs, the eity of radieal labor unions, the eity of resistanee to the poliee 
assassinations of Fred Hampton and Mark Clark. It’s the eity of Puerto Riean 
aetivism against eolonialism. It’s the eity of immigrant rights aetivists. And of 
eourse it is the eity of the Chieago Teaehers Union. 

Now, a few years ago Chieago was the eity that developed a revived national 
movement to support Assata Shakur, and I remember Lisa Broek and Derriek 
Cooper, Traeye Matthews, Beth E. Riehie, Cathy Cohen, and others ealled for a 
renewed eampaign to defend the rights and the life of Assata Shakur. Yesterday, 
May 2, 2013, forty years after Assata was shot by New Jersey State Poliee, and 
falsely aeeused of the murder of state trooper Werner Foerster, she beeame the 
first woman ever to be plaeed on the FBI’s Most Wanted terrorists list. 

Why, we should ask, was it neeessary to put a woman’s faee on terrorism, 
espeeially in the aftermath of the tragie bombing of the Boston Marathon? Why 
was it neeessary to put a Blaek faee on terrorism, espeeially after initial news 



about the Boston bombing that the perpetrator was a Blaek man, or if not a Blaek 
man at least a dark-skinned man in a hoodie—the ghost of Trayvon Martin? 

Assata is not a threat in the way she has been represented by the FBI, as 
someone who is waiting to eommit an aet like the Boston Marathon bombing. 
Assata is eertainly not a terrorist. But if she would not and is in no position to 
eommit aets of violenee against the US government, the faet that the FBI 
deeided to announee with great fanfare that she is now the only woman on the 
Most Wanted terrorists list should eause us to wonder what the underlying 
agenda might be. 

And I should say that I espeeially empathize with Assata, beeause it was 
forty-three years ago that I was plaeed on the FBI’s Ten Most Wanted list, and, 
some of you may have seen the new doeumentary on my trial, whieh shows 
President Riehard Nixon, openly and eeremoniously, eongratulating the FBI for 
eatehing me and in the proeess labeling me a terrorist as well. So I know the 
dangerous eonsequenees that ean follow from this ideologieal labeling proeess. 

That this is happening forty years after Assata’s original arrest should give us 
eause to refleet. First of all, it reminds us that there is mueh work left over from 
the twentieth eentury. Espeeially for those of us who identify as advoeates for 
peaee; for raeial, gender, sexual justiee; for a world that is no longer mutilated by 
the ravages of eapitalism. 

We are four deeades removed from the era of the 1960s, whieh is universally 
remembered as an era for radieal and revolutionary aetivism. Being at a 
historieal distanee, however, does not extrieate us from the responsibility of 
defending and indeed liberating those who were and still are willing to give their 
lives so that we might build a world that is free of raeism, and imperialist war, 
and sexism, and homophobia, and eapitalist exploitation. 

So I’d like to point out that individual memories are not nearly as long as the 
memories of institutions, and espeeially repressive institutions. The FBI is still 
haunted by the ghost of J. Edgar Hoover. And the CIA and ICE are institutions 
that have aetive and vivid memories of the mass organized struggles to end 
raeism, to end war, to overthrow eapitalism. 

But Eeonard Peltier is still behind bars. And Mondo we Eanga and Ed 
Poindexter have been in prison for some forty years. Sundiata Aeoli, Assata’s 
eomrade, is in prison. Herman Bell, and Veronza Bowers, and Romaine 
Fitzgerald are still behind bars and my eodefendant Ruehell Magee has been in 
prison for about fifty years, an entire half-eentury. Two of the Angola Three, 
Herman Wallaee and Albert Woodfox, are still in prison, in solitary eonfinement. 



And of course, Mumia Abu-Jamal, although he was released from death row 
(and that was a people’s victory), is still behind bars. 

And even as the US government—and this is ironic—singles out Assata as a 
terrorist, and issues an open invitation to anyone to capture her and bring her 
back to the US, and there are so many mercenaries, trained by Blackwater and 
other private security firms, who probably will want to take up that bid for $2 
million. The US government holds in prison within this country five Cubans 
who attempted to prevent terrorist attacks on Cuba. They were investigating 
terrorism and in turn were charged with terrorism. I’m referring to the Cuban 
Five—Free the Cuban Five! 

Now, the attack on Assata incorporates the logic of the very terrorism with 
which they have falsely charged her. What might they expect to accomplish, 
other than causing new generations of activists to recoil in fear? The FBI is 
attempting to persuade people, it seems to me, who are the grandchildren of 
Assata’s generation—and mine as well—to turn away from struggles to end 
police violence, to dismantle the prison-industrial complex, struggles to end 
violence against women, struggles to end the occupation of Palestine, struggles 
to defend the rights of immigrants here and abroad. 

And I think you here in Chicago should be especially suspicious of the 
representations of Assata as a cop killer. Her hands were in the air when she was 
shot in the back, which temporarily paralyzed the arm she would have had to 
have used to pick up a gun. You should be suspicious, because, according to the 
Chicago Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression, sixty-three people 
have been killed by the Chicago Police Department in the last four years. And 
another 253 have been shot, 172 Black people and twenty-seven Latinos. 

You should be very suspicious because as more youth are rendered 
disposable, as more youth become a part of surplus populations that can only be 
managed through imprisonment, the schools that could begin to solve the 
problems of disposability are being shut down. According to Karen Lewis, who 
is one of the most amazing leaders of our time, some sixty-one schools in this 
city face closure. 

And this is a good way to stage our discussion of feminism and abolition, 
which I consider to be essential theories and practices for the twenty-first 
century. Assata Shakur, exemplifies within feminist struggles and theories, the 
way Black women’s representations and their involvement in revolutionary 
struggles militated against prevailing ideological assumptions about women. 



In fact, during the latter twentieth century, there were numerous debates 
about how to define the category “woman.” There were numerous struggles over 
who got included and who was excluded from that category. And these struggles, 
I think, are key to understanding why there was some measure of resistance from 
women of color, and also poor and working-class white women, to identify with 
the emergent feminist movement. Many of us considered that movement at that 
time to be too white and especially too middle class, too bourgeois. 

And in some senses the struggle for women’s rights was ideologically defined 
as a struggle for white middle-class women’s rights, pushing out working-class 
and poor women, pushing out Black women, Latinas, and other women of color 
from the discursive field covered by the category “woman.” The many 
contestations over this category helped to produce what we came to call “radical 
women-of-color feminist theories and practices.” 

At the very time these questions were being raised, these questions about the 
universality of the category “woman,” similar concerns about the category 
“human” were being debated, especially in relation to the underlying 
individualism of human rights discourses. How could this category be 
rethought? Not only to embrace Africans, indigenous people, other non- 
Europeans, but how it might apply to groups and communities as well, not only 
to individuals. And then of course the slogan “Women’s Rights Are Human 
Rights” began to emerge in the aftermath of an amazing conference that took 
place in 1985 in Nairobi, Kenya. 

I guess there are some people in the house that attended that conference, am I 
right? Okay, I see some hands out there, great. It was an amazing conference. 

At that conference, for the very first time, there was a very large delegation of 
US women of color. And I think it was the first time that US women of color 
became active in an international arena. The problem was that many of us then 
thought that what we needed to do was to expand the category “women” so that 
it could embrace Black women, Latina women. Native American women, and so 
forth. We thought that by doing that we would have effectively addressed the 
problem of the exclusivity of the category. What we didn’t realize then was that 
we would have to rewrite the whole category, rather than simply assimilate more 
women in to an unchanged category of what counts as “women.” 

Now a few years earlier, 1979, a white woman by the name of Sandy Stone 
was working at the feminist recording company Olivia Records. Some of you 
may remember Olivia Records. This woman was broadly attacked by some self- 
defined lesbian feminists for not really being a woman, and for bringing 



masculine energy into women’s spaces. As it turns out, Sandy Stone was a trans 
woman, who later wrote some of the germinal texts in the development of 
transgender studies. This woman was not considered a woman because she was 
assigned the gender designation of “male” at birth. But this did not prevent her 
from later asserting a very different gender identity. 

So let me fast-forward to the present, when scholars and activists are 
engaging with questions of prison abolition and gender nonconformity, and have 
produced some of the most interesting theories, some of the most interesting 
ideas and approaches to activism. 

But before I pursue this line of thought, let me say parenthetically that I had 
the opportunity this morning to attend a very exciting colloquium on the topic of 
the asylum and the prison, organized by Professor Bernard Harcourt of the 
political science department. We can all applaud. And I heard two very brilliant 
presentations by Michael Rembis and Liat Ben-Moshe. I wish that all of you had 
been able to hear them. It is often assumed that such issues as psychiatric 
incarceration and the imprisonment of people who are intellectually and 
developmentally disabled are marginal questions. However, precisely the 
opposite turns out to be the case. As both of the presenters emphasized, there is a 
great deal to be learned about the potential of decarceration and abolition in 
relation to prisons, about the possibilities of abolishing the prison-industrial 
complex, by looking very closely at the deinstitutionalization of asylums and 
psychiatric institutions. 

So having said that, what I want to do is address another issue and struggle 
that is unfortunately too often considered to be marginal to the larger prison 
abolition struggle. 

To return to those historical contestations over the category “woman,” let’s 
fast-forward to the present. Let’s visit the San Francisco Bay Area where I live, 
and an organization that is called Transgender, Gender Variant, Intersex Justice 
Project. Now, TGI Justice Project is an organization led by women of color, by 
trans women of color. The executive director is a woman whose name is Miss 
Major. And, yeah. I’ll tell Miss Major that she got a lot of applause in Chicago, 
and that’s especially important because she was raised on the South Side of 
Chicago, not very far from here. She describes herself as a Black, formerly 
incarcerated, male-to-female transgender elder, bom and raised on the South 
Side of Chicago, and a veteran activist. She participated in the Stonewall 
Rebellion in 1969. But she said she was not really politicized until the wake of 
the Attica Prison Rebellion. I was just talking to her the other day and learned 
that the person who politicized her is Big Black, one of the Attica defendants 



and a close friend of mine until his death. Frank Smith was known as Big Black, 
one of the leaders of the Attica Rebellion, who eventually won a lawsuit against 
the state of New York in connection with Attica. Miss Major met him in prison. 
She said that he was not only totally accepting of her gender presentation, but he 
instructed her on so many issues regarding the relationship between racism, and 
imperialism, and capitalism. 

Now, TGI Justice Project is a grassroots organization that advocates for, 
defends, and includes primarily trans women and trans women of color. These 
are women who have to fight to be included within the category “woman” in a 
way that is not dissimilar from the earlier struggles of Black women and women 
of color who were assigned the gender female at birth. Moreover, they have 
worked out what I see as a deeply feminist approach that we would do well to 
understand and emulate. 

Miss Major says she prefers to be called Miss Major, not Ms. Major, because 
as a trans woman she is not yet liberated. The work of TGIJP is deeply feminist 
because it is performed at the intersection of race, class, sexuality, and gender, 
and because it moves from addressing the individual predicaments of the 
members of their community, who constitute the individuals who are most 
harassed by law enforcement, most arrested and incarcerated, to larger questions 
of the prison industrial complex. Trans women of color end up primarily in male 
prisons—especially if they have not undergone gender reassignment surgery, and 
many of them don’t want to undergo that surgery. And sometimes even if they 
have undergone the surgery, they end up being placed in men’s prisons. After 
they are imprisoned they often receive more violent treatment by the guards than 
anyone else, and on top of that, they are marked by the institution as targets of 
male violence. This is so much the case that cops so easily joke about the sexual 
fate of trans women in the male prisons where they are usually sent. Male 
prisons are represented as violent places. But we see, especially by looking at the 
predicament of trans women, that this violence is often encouraged by the 
institutions themselves. 

Many of you are familiar with the Minneapolis case of CeCe McDonald, who 
was charged with murder after an encounter with a group that yelled out racist, 
homophobic, and transphobic slurs all at the same time. She is now in a men’s 
prison in Minnesota, serving a three-and-a-half-year sentence. But on top of this 
violence, trans women are often denied their hormonal treatments, even if they 
have valid prescriptions. 

The point that I’m trying to make is that we learn a great deal about the reach 
of the prison system, about the nature of the prison-industrial complex, about the 



reach of abolition by examining the particular struggles of trans prisoners, and 
especially trans women. Perhaps most important of all, and this is so central to 
the development of feminist abolitionist theories and practices: we have to learn 
how to think and act and struggle against that which is ideologically constituted 
as “normal.” Prisons are constituted as “normal.” It takes a lot of work to 
persuade people to think beyond the bars, and to be able to imagine a world 
without prisons and to struggle for the abolition of imprisonment as the 
dominant mode of punishment. 

And we can ask ourselves in that context, why are trans women—and 
especially Black trans women who cannot easily pass—^why are they considered 
so far outside the norm? They are considered outside the norm by almost 
everyone in the society. 

And of course we’ve learned a great deal about gender over the past decades. 
I suppose just about everyone who’s in the field of feminist studies has read 
Judith Butler’s Gender Trouble. But you should also read Beth Richie’s most 
recent book, an amazing book called Arrested Justice: Black Women, Violence 
and America’s Prison Nation. And specifically look at her account of the case of 
the New Jersey Four, of four young Black lesbians who were just walking 
around having fun in Greenwich Village, but ended up in prison because they 
defended themselves from male violence. This violence was further consolidated 
by the fact that they saw themselves represented in the media as “a lesbian wolf 
pack.” We see that here race, gender, sexual nonconformity can lead to racist 
bestialization! Which is an attack, as one of my students, Eric Stanley, points out 
in his dissertation, not only against the humans but against the animals as well. 

TGI Justice Project is an abolitionist organization. It calls for a dialectic of 
service provision and abolitionist advocacy. TGIJP thus promotes a kind of 
feminism that urges us to be flexible, one that warns us not to become too 
attached to our objects, whether they are objects of study—I say that for the 
academics in the house—or whether they are objects of our organizing—I say 
this for the activists in the house. 

TGI Justice Project shows us that these objects can become something 
entirely different as a result of our work. It shows us that the process of trying to 
assimilate into an existing category in many ways runs counter to efforts to 
produce radical or revolutionary results. And it shows us that we not only should 
not try to assimilate trans women into a category that remains the same, but that 
the category itself has to change so it does not simply reflect normative ideas of 
who counts as women and who doesn’t. 



But by extension, there’s another lesson: don’t even beeome too attaehed to 
the eoneept of gender. Beeause, as a matter of faet, the more elosely we examine 
it, the more we diseover that it is embedded in a range of soeial, politieal, 
eultural, and ideologieal formations. It is not one thing. There is not one 
definition, and eertainly gender eannot now be adequately deseribed as a binary 
strueture with “male” being one pole and “female” at the other. 

And so, bringing trans women, trans men, intersex, many other forms of 
gender noneonformity into the eoneept of gender, it radieally undermines the 
normative assumptions of the very eoneept of gender. 

I want to share with you this wonderful quote from Dean Spade, who I 
understand spoke yesterday: “From my understanding,” he writes, 

a central endeavor of feminist, queer, and trans activists has been to dismantle the cultural ideologies, 
social practices, and legal norms that say certain body parts determine gender identity and gendered 
social characteristics and roles. We have fought against the idea that the presence of uteruses, or 
ovaries, or penises, or testicles, should be understood to determine such things as people’s 
intelligence, proper parental roles, proper physical appearance, proper gender identity, proper labor 
roles, proper sexual partners and activities, and capacity to make decisions. We have opposed 
medical and scientific assertions that affirm the purported health of traditional gender roles and 
activities that pathologize bodies that defy these norms. We continue to work to dispel myths that 
body parts somehow make us who we are (and make us “less than” or “better than,” depending on 
which we may have). 

Trans scholar-activists are doing some of the most interesting work on prison 
abolition. So I want to mention three recent books by scholar-activists who 
engage with trans abolitionist politics. And, one of them is a wonderful 
anthology edited by Eric Stanley and Nat Smith called Captive Genders: Trans 
Embodiment and the Prison Industrial Complex. Andrea Ritchie, Kay Whitlock, 
and Joey Mogul just recently published an anthology called Queer (In)Justice: 
The Criminalization of LGBTPeople in the United States. And Dean Spade, who 
I quoted—he’s so amazingly prolific, I can’t imagine how he writes all of these 
books and articles, and he’s always on the front line in demonstrations all over 
the world—recently published a book entitled Normal Life: Administrative 
Violence, Critical Trans Politics, and the Limits of Law. 

All three of these texts are feminist, not so much because they address a 
feminist object—although racism, the prison-industrial complex, criminalization, 
captivity, violence, and the law are all objects that feminism should analyze, 
criticize, and also resist through struggle—^but I see these texts as feminist 
primarily because of their methodologies. And feminist methodologies can assist 
us all in major ways as researchers, academics, and as activists and organizers. 

When we discover what appears to be one relatively small and marginal 



aspect of the category—or what is struggling to enter the category, so that it can 
basically bust up the category—this process can illuminate so much more than 
simply looking at the normative dimensions of the category. And, you know, 
academics are trained to fear the unexpected, but also activists always want to 
have a very clear idea of our trajectories and our goals. And in both instances we 
want control. We want control, so that oftentimes our scholarly and activist 
projects are formulated just so that they reconfirm what we already know. But 
that is not interesting. It is boring. And so how to allow for surprises, and how 
do we make these surprises productive? 

Let me just make a tangential remark here, because in many ways this is 
about how to build on the surprise element. When I was in high school I really 
loved to square dance. [Laughs] I did, I loved it! And later on, toward the time of 
the Black liberation movement, somebody told me that “Black people don’t 
square dance! Why are you square dancing. Black people don’t square dance!” 
And most recently of course I came across the Carolina Chocolate Drops, who 
are absolutely incredible. But I also ran across the story that I want to share with 
you about a square dance caller here in Chicago. And, I think her name is 
Saundra Bryant, I read this somewhere online. The square dance caller said she 
received a telephone call from someone who wanted her to call for their square 
dance club. And so she says, “Okay, let me look at my calendar,” but then the 
person quickly interjected, “Before you look at your calendar, you should know 
that we are a gay square dance club.” And so she quickly retorted, “Well, before 
I look at my calendar, you should know that I am a Black square dance caller.” 
So at that moment square dancing became both Black and gay, which probably 
changed something about square dancing as well. 

You may think I was digressing, but not really, because I want to emphasize 
the importance of approaching both our theoretical explorations and our 
movement activism in ways that enlarge and expand and complicate and deepen 
our theories and practices of freedom. 

Feminism involves so much more than gender equality. And it involves so 
much more than gender. Feminism must involve a consciousness of capitalism— 
I mean, the feminism that I relate to. And there are multiple feminisms, right? It 
has to involve a consciousness of capitalism, and racism, and colonialism, and 
postcolonialities, and ability, and more genders than we can even imagine, and 
more sex-ualities than we ever thought we could name. Feminism has helped us 
not only to recognize a range of connections among discourses, and institutions, 
and identities, and ideologies that we often tend to consider separately. But it has 
also helped us to develop epistemological and organizing strategies that take us 



beyond the eategories “women” and “gender.” And, feminist methodologies 
impel us to explore eonneetions that are not always apparent. And they drive us 
to inhabit eontradietions and diseover what is produetive in these eontradietions. 
Feminism insists on methods of thought and aetion that urge us to thi nk about 
things together that appear to be separate, and to disaggregate things that appear 
to naturally belong together. 

Now, the assumption has been that beeause transgender and gender¬ 
noneonforming populations are relatively small (for example, within a prison 
system that in the US eonstitutes almost 2.5 million people and more than 8 
million people in jails and prisons worldwide), therefore, why should they 
deserve very mueh attention? But feminist approaehes to the understanding of 
prisons, and indeed the prison-industrial eomplex, have always insisted that, for 
example, if we look at imprisoned women, who are also a very small pereentage 
throughout the world, we learn not only about women in prison, but we learn 
mueh more about the system as a whole than we would learn if we look 
exelusively at men. Thus, also, a feminist approaeh would insist both on what we 
ean learn from, and what we ean transform, with respeet to trans and gender¬ 
noneonforming prisoners, but also it insists on what this knowledge and aetivism 
tells us about the nature of punishment writ large—about the very apparatus of 
prison. 

It is true that we eannot begin to think about the abolition of prisons outside 
of an antiraeist eontext. It is also true that antiprison abolition embraees or 
should embraee the abolition of gender polieing. That very proeess reveals the 
epistemie violenee—and the feminist studies students in here know what I’m 
talking about—the epistemie violenee that is inherent in the gender binary in the 
larger soeiety. 

So bringing feminism within an abolitionist frame, and viee versa, bringing 
abolition within a feminist frame, means that we take seriously the old feminist 
adage that “the personal is politieal.” The personal is politieal—everybody 
remembers that, right? The personal is politieal. We ean follow the lead of Beth 
Riehie in thinking about the dangerous ways in whieh the institutional violenee 
of the prison eomplements and extends the intimate violenee of the family, the 
individual violenee of battery and sexual assault. We also question whether 
ineareerating individual perpetrators does anything more than reproduee the very 
violenee that the perpetrators have allegedly eommitted. In other words 
eriminalization allows the problem to persist. 

And it seems to me that people who are working on the front line of the 
struggle against violenee against women should also be on the front line of 



abolitionist struggles. And people opposed to poliee erimes, should also be 
opposed to domestie—^what is eonstmeted as domestie—violenee. We should 
understand the eonneetions between publie violenee and private or privatized 
violenee. 

There is a feminist philosophieal dimension of abolitionist theories and 
praetiees. The personal is politieal. There is a deep relationality that links 
struggles against institutions and struggles to reinvent our personal lives, and 
reeraft ourselves. We know, for example, that we replieate the struetures of 
retributive justiee oftentimes in our own emotional responses. Someone attaeks 
us, verbally or otherwise, our response is what? A eounterattaek. The retributive 
impulses of the state are inseribed in our very emotional responses. The politieal 
reproduees itself through the personal. This is a feminist insight—a Marxist- 
infleeted feminist insight—that perhaps reveals some influenee of Foueault. This 
is a feminist insight regarding the reproduetion of the relations that enable 
something like the prison-industrial eomplex. 

The imprisoned population eould not have grown to almost 2.5 million 
people in this eountry without our implieit assent. And we don’t even 
aeknowledge the faet that psyehiatrie institutions are often an important part of 
the prison-industrial eomplex, nor do we aeknowledge the interseetion of the 
pharmaeeutieal-industrial eomplex and the prison-industrial eomplex. 

But the point I make is that if we had mounted a more powerful resistanee in 
the 1980s and 1990s during the Reagan-Bush era and during the Clinton era, we 
would not be eonfronting sueh a behemoth today. 

We have had to unlearn a great deal over the eourse of the last few deeades. 
We have had to try to unlearn raeism, and I am speaking not only about white 
people. People of eolor have had to unlearn the assumption that raeism is 
individual, that it is primarily a question of individual attitudes that ean be dealt 
with through sensitivity training. 

You remember that Don Imus ealled the Rutgers women’s basketball team 
“nappy-headed hoes” about five years ago? Five years later he’s rehabilitated! 
But of eourse this doesn’t eompensate for the faet that Troy Davis is dead, his 
life elaimed by the most raeist of all of our institutions, eapital punishment. No 
amount of psyehologieal therapy or group training ean effeetively address raeism 
in this eountry, unless we also begin to dismantle the struetures of raeism. 

Prisons are raeism ineamate. As Miehelle Alexander points out, they 
eonstitute the new Jim Crow. But also mueh more, as the lynehpins of the 
prison-industrial eomplex, they represent the inereasing profitability of 



punishment. They represent the inereasingly global strategy of dealing with 
populations of people of eolor and immigrant populations from the eountries of 
the Global South as surplus populations, as disposable populations. 

Put them all in a vast garbage bin, add some sophistieated eleetronie 
teehnology to eontrol them, and let them languish there. And in the meantime, 
ereate the ideologieal illusion that the surrounding soeiety is safer and more free 
beeause the dangerous Blaek people and Latinos, and the Native Amerieans, and 
the dangerous Asians and the dangerous White people, and of eourse the 
dangerous Muslims, are loeked up! 

And in the meantime, eorporations profit and poor eommunities suffer! 
Publie edueation suffers! Publie edueation suffers beeause it is not profitable 
aeeording to eorporate measures. Publie health eare suffers. If punishment ean be 
profitable, then eertainly health eare should be profitable, too. This is absolutely 
outrageous! It is outrageous. 

It is also outrageous that the state of Israel uses the eareeral teehnologies 
developed in relation to US prisons not only to eontrol the more than eight 
thousand Palestinian politieal prisoners in Israel but also to eontrol the broader 
Palestinian population. 

These eareeral teehnologies, for example, the separation wall, whieh reminds 
us of the US-Mexieo border wall, and other eareeral teehnologies are the 
material eonstruets of Israeli apartheid. 

G4S, the organization, the eorporation G4S, whieh profits from the 
ineareeration and the torturing of Palestinian prisoners, has a subsidiary ealled 
G4S Seeure Solutions, whieh was formerly known as Waekenhut. And just 
reeently a subsidiary of thatyusX have one more page of notes eorporation, GEO 
Group, whieh is a private prison eompany, attempted to elaim naming rights at 
Florida Atlantie University by donating something like $6 million, right? And, 
the students rose up. They said that our football stadium will not bear the name 
of a private prison eorporation! And the students won. The students won; the 
name eame down from the marquee. 

From California or Texas or Illinois to Israel and Oeeupied Palestine, and 
then baek to Florida, we should not have allowed this to happen. We should not 
have allowed this to happen over the last three deeades. And we eannot allow it 
to eontinue today. 

And let me say that I really love the new generations of young students and 
workers. Two generations removed from my own; they say sometimes revolution 
skips a generation. But that skipped generation has also worked hard! Those of 



you who are in your forties, if you hadn’t done the work that you did, then it 
would not be possible for the younger generation to emerge. And what I like 
most about the younger generation is that they are truly informed by feminism. 
Even if they don’t know it, or even if they don’t admit it! They are informed by 
antiraeist struggles. They are not infeeted with the emotionally damaging 
homophobia whieh has been with us for so long. And they are taking the lead in 
ehallenging transphobia along with raeism and Islamophobia. So I like working 
with young people beeause they allow me to imagine what it is like not to be so 
totally overburdened with deeades of oppressive ideology. 

Now, I just have a eouple of more things to say. I know I’m over my time and 
I apologize. But I just have one more page of notes. [Laughter] 

And so let me say that marriage equality is more and more aeeeptable 
preeisely beeause of young people. But, many of these young people also remind 
us that we have to ehallenge the assimilationist logie of the struggle for marriage 
equality! We eannot assume that onee outsiders are allowed to move into the 
eirele of the bourgeois hetero-patriarehal institution of marriage, the struggle has 
been won. 

Now, the story of the interrelationships between feminism and abolitionism 
has no appropriate end. And with this eonversation we have just begun to 
explore a few of its dimensions. But if I have not eome to the end of the story, I 
have eertainly eome to the end of my time. So I want to let Assata Shakur have 
the last word tonight. “At this moment,” she wrote a few years ago, 

I am not so concerned about myself. Everybody has to die sometime, and all I want is to go with 
dignity. I am more concerned about the growing poverty, the growing despair that is rife in America. 

I am more concerned about our younger generations, who represent our future. I am more concerned 
about the rise of the prison-industrial complex that is turning our people into slaves again. I am more 
concerned about the repression, the police brutality, violence, the rising wave of racism that makes up 
the political landscape of the US today. Our young people deserve a future, and I consider it the 
mandate of my ancestors to be a part of the struggle to ensure that they have one. 
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Thank you so much and good evening everyone. First of all it is a pleasure and 
an honor to be here at Davidson College to help you celebrate Black History 
Month. I always welcome the opportunity to come to North Carolina because I 
spent a number of years of my own activist career doing work in this state. 

So first of all, let me say that Black History Month falls in the month of 
February, about which people used to complain because it’s the shortest month 
of the year, but there are specific reasons, including the birthday of Frederick 
Douglass, why we observe Black history during this month. And I should also 
say that since we began to celebrate the birthday of Dr. Martin Luther King in 
the middle of January we’ve extended our February celebration so now at least 
we have a month and a half. And those of us who recognize the constitutive role 
that Black women have played in the struggle for women’s rights in this country 
continue to celebrate Black history during Women’s History Month, which 
means that we now have two and a half months to specifically recognize Black 
history. That’s not that bad. 

Black history, whether here in North America, or in Africa, or in Europe, has 
always been infused with a spirit of resistance, an activist spirit of protest and 
transformation. So I’m happy to be invited to address the topic of social protest 
and transformation from the sixties to the present. 

When we celebrate Black history it is not primarily for the purpose of 
representing individual Black people in the numerous roles as first to break 
down barriers in the many fields that have been historically closed to people of 
color, although it is extremely important to acknowledge these firsts. But rather, 
we celebrate Black history, I believe, because it is a centuries-old struggle to 



achieve and expand freedom for us all. And so Black history is indeed American 
history, but it is also world history. There is a reason why in 2008 there was such 
a planetary euphoria when Obama was elected. That a Black man who identified 
with the spirit of the historical struggle for Black liberation could be elected 
president of the United States was a cause for rejoicing ever 3 rwhere in the world, 
because people ever 3 rwhere have identified with this sustained struggle for 
freedom or what Cedric Robinson calls “the Black radical tradition.” 

It is a tradition that can be claimed by people ever 3 rwhere. Regardless of race, 
regardless of nationality, regardless of geographical location. Moreover, Black 
Americans have been the beneficiaries of solidarity generated in all parts of the 
world. Frederick Douglass traveled to Europe to gain support for antislavery 
abolition. Ida B. Wells traveled to England and Ireland and Scotland to generate 
support for the antilynching movement. And then of course Canada offered 
sanctuary from slavery. When the Fugitive Slave Eaw prevented those who 
escaped from slavery from finding refuge an 3 rwhere inside the United States, the 
Underground Railroad had to extend up to Canada. 

And then of course we can talk about cases such as the Scottsboro Nine. My 
mother was one of the many activists who joined the struggle to free the 
Scottsboro Nine in the 1930s and the 1940s. An international campaign 
developed, although it would be many decades before the last of the Scottsboro 
Nine were freed. In the 1950s there was a notorious case in North Carolina 
known as the Kissing Case. In Monroe, North Carolina, in 1958, a young Black 
boy about six years old kissed a white girl with whom he was playing and was 
arrested on attempted rape charges. I mention this case not so much because of 
its spectacular character, but because of the media attention generated in Europe 
that eventually led to the freeing of this young boy. And then of course there are 
numerous political prisoners who have been the beneficiaries of global solidarity 
movements. I include myself among those political prisoners. 

When I was in jail there were campaigns literally all over the world. In Asia, 
in Africa, in Eatin America, in Europe, in the former Soviet Union, in Germany 
—both East and West. You heard from Professor Caplan.. .about the current case 
of Mumia Abu-Jamal, whose plight is the subject of more public discussion in 
Europe than here in the United States. And then of course the founding of the 
Black Panther Party not only captured the imagination of young people all over 
the United States within a very short period of time; there were Black Panther 
Party chapters in every major city in this country. And you’ll have the 
opportunity to hear from the head of the Black Panther Party in Winston-Salem, 
next Monday I believe. But Black Panther Parties were created in places like 



New Zealand. Maori people who were struggling against raeism in New Zealand 
ereated a Blaek Panther Party. In Brazil there was a Blaek Panther Party. In 
Israel there was a Blaek Panther Party. 

So I want us to think about the very eapaeious framework within whieh the 
protests and struggles for Blaek liberation evolved. People all over the world 
have been inspired by the Blaek freedom movement to forge aetivist movements 
addressing oppressive eonditions in their own eountries. In faet you might say 
that there has been a symbiotie relationship between struggles abroad and 
struggles at home, relationships of inspiration and mutuality. The historieal 
South Afriean freedom struggle was inspired in part by the historieal Blaek 
Ameriean freedom struggle. The Blaek Ameriean freedom struggle was inspired 
in part by the South Afriean freedom struggle. In faet, I ean remember growing 
up in the most segregated eity in the eountry, Birmingham, Alabama, and 
learning about South Afriea beeause Birmingham was known as the 
Johannesburg of the South. Dr. Martin Luther King was inspired by Gandhi to 
engage in nonviolent eampaigns against raeism. And in India, the Dalits, 
formerly known as untouehables and other people who’ve been struggling 
against the easte system have been inspired by the struggles of Blaek Amerieans. 
More reeently, young Palestinians have organized Freedom Rides, reeapitulating 
the Freedom Rides of the 1960s by boarding segregated buses in the oeeupied 
territory of Palestine and being arrested as the Blaek and white Freedom Riders 
were in the sixties. They announeed their projeet to be the Palestinian Freedom 
Riders. 

So I want us to think about this more eapaeious framework within whieh to 
eonsider Blaek history. I want to express eoneem that our eolleetive relationship 
to history in this eountry is seriously flawed. Of eourse many of you are familiar 
with the William Faulkner quote that bears repeating: “The past is never dead. 
The past is never dead. It’s not even past.” And so we live with the ghosts of our 
past. We live with the ghosts of slavery. And I wonder why in 2013 we are not 
vigorously eelebrating the 150th anniversary of the Emaneipation Proelamation. 
Do you find that strange? I know that Obama issued a proelamation on 
Deeember 31 urging people to eelebrate the anniversary of the Emaneipation 
Proelamation, but I don’t know anyone who did. Do you? Then I’m also 
wondering what will be on the agenda for the 150th anniversary of the passage 
of the Thirteenth Amendment. Maybe another film? 

So I want to pursue this theme of living with the ghosts of our pasts. I’ve 
been asked to talk about the protest movements of the sixties. But those protest 
movements would not have been neeessary—it would not have been neeessary 



to create a mid-century Black freedom movement had slavery been 
comprehensively abolished in the nineteenth century. The movement we call the 
“civil rights movement,” and that was called by most of its participants the 
“freedom movement,” reveals an interesting slippage between freedom and civil 
rights, as if civil rights has colonized the whole space of freedom, that the only 
way to be free is to acquire civil rights within the existing framework of society. 
Had slavery been abolished in 1863, through the Emancipation Proclamation, or 
in 1865 through the Thirteenth Amendment, Black people would have enjoyed 
full and equal citizenship and it would not have been necessary to create a new 
movement. 

One of the most hidden eras of US history is the period of Radical 
Reconstruction. It was certainly the most radical period. There were Black 
elected officials. Then we had to wait more than another century to get them 
back. There was the development of public education. People in this country are 
still unaware of the fact that former slaves brought public education to the South. 
That white kids in the South would never have had the opportunity to get an 
education had not it been for the persistent campaigns for education. Because 
education was equivalent to liberation. No liberation without education. And 
then of course there was the economic development during that brief period. I’m 
talking about the period between 1865 and 1877, Radical Reconstruction. As a 
matter of fact, many progressive laws were passed when Black people were in 
the legislatures of various states, progressive laws with respect to women’s rights 
as well, not just with respect to issues of race. 

I’ve been thinking that if we really manage to celebrate the 150th anniversary 
of the Emancipation Proclamation and we have another couple of years between 
now and the sesquicentennial of the Thirteenth Amendment, every person in this 
country, from high school to the postgraduate level, should read W. E. B. Du 
Bois’s Black Reconstruction in America. In the 1960s we confronted issues that 
should have been resolved in the 1860s. And I’m making this point because what 
happens when 2060 rolls around? Will people still be addressing these same 
issues? And I also think it’s important for us to thi nk forward and to imagine 
future history in a way that is not restrained by our own lifetimes. Oftentimes 
people say, well, if it takes that long. I’ll be dead. So what? Everybody dies, 
right? And if people who were involved in the struggle against slavery—I’m 
thinking about people like Frederick Douglass, or Ida B. Wells in the struggle 
against lynching—if they had that very narrow individualistic sense of their own 
contributions, where would we be today? And so we have to learn how to 
imagine the future in terms that are not restricted to our own lifetimes. 



One of the things I did in North Carolina in the seventies was to battle with 
the Klan beeause the Ku Klux Klan really eontrolled this state. I was telling 
some people during dinner that I ean remember when there were big billboards 
of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan weleoming visitors to the various eities and 
towns of North Carolina. And members of the Klan appeared publiely in their 
garb. As I told people at dinner, I helped to organize two major marehes in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, through my involvement in a multiraeial organization, 
the National Allianee Against Raeist and Politieal Repression. We had some of 
our white members hang out at the Klan bars in order to gather intelligenee 
about what the Klan was planning. We were aetually very frightened that they 
might—given the history of the Klan eommitting violenee against Blaek people, 
not only in the past, but then in the sixties and the seventies—^we were afraid that 
they might be targeting us. 

When we speak about the Klan as symbolie of the whole edifiee of raeism, 
when we think about raeial segregation, we often assume that it originated in 
slavery. But the Ku Klux Klan was founded in the aftermath of slavery, right? 
Raeial segregation was instituted in the aftermath of slavery, in the aftermath of 
Blaek Radieal Reeonstruetion, in an attempt to manage free Blaek people. What 
did it mean during those days for people who had been historieally subjugated 
and kept in ehains to have the opportunity to express themselves freely? Well, 
there were those who did not want to see this. Of eourse there were those who 
wanted to bring slavery baek into the pieture. But there were many strategies that 
were used to manage free Blaek bodies. 

Had those strategies not been implemented, sueh as the violenee assoeiated 
with the Ku Klux Klan, sueh as the eonviet lease system, whieh ereated the basis 
for the punishment industry today, had that not happened free Blaek people 
would have been far more sueeessful in pushing for demoeraey for all people in 
this eountry. The struggles of the 1960s would have been unneeessary if Blaek 
people had aequired full eitizenship in the aftermath of slavery. But when we 
foeus our attention on the southern struggles of the 1950s and ‘60s, speeifieally 
when we think about the Montgomery Bus Boyeott, we inevitably evoke Dr. 
Martin Luther King. We also think about Rosa Parks, but we should be foeusing 
on Jo Ann Robinson as well, who wrote the book The Montgomery Bus Boycott 
and the Women Who Started It. As many times as I’ve spoken during Blaek 
History Month, I never tire of urging people to remember that it wasn’t a single 
individual or two who ereated that movement, that, as a matter of faet, it was 
largely women within eolleetive eontexts, Blaek women, poor Blaek women 



who were maids, washerwomen, and eooks. These were the people who 
eolleetively refused to ride the bus. 

These are the people whom we have to thank for imagining a different 
universe and making it possible for us to inhabit this present. There was 
Claudette Colvin, too, who has a wonderful book. Twice Toward Justice. All of 
you should read it beeause Claudette Colvin refused to move to the baek of the 
bus before Rosa Parks’s aetion. Claudette Colvin was also arrested before. You 
see, we think individualistieally, and we assume that only heroie individuals ean 
make history. That is why we like to foeus on Dr. Martin Luther King, who was 
a great man, but in my opinion his greatness resided preeisely in the faet that he 
learned from a eolleetive movement. He transformed in his relationship with that 
movement. He did not see himself as a single individual who was going to bring 
freedom to the oppressed masses. 

Then of eourse there was the bombing of the Sixteenth Street Baptist Chureh. 
I think that the larger symbolie meaning of the deaths of Carole Robertson, 
Cynthia Wesley, Addie Mae Collins, and Denise MeNair, who were killed that 
Sunday morning in Birmingham, Alabama, has to do with the snuffing out of the 
lives of Blaek girls, who thus never had an opportunity to grow into women 
eommitted to the struggle for freedom. And it’s interesting beeause some months 
before they were killed, there were the ehildren’s marehes. During the ehildren’s 
marehes in Birmingham, ehildren who stood up to the poliee, who stood up to 
the firemen with their high-power water hoses, and their dogs were responsible 
for some of the most dramatie moments of the entire eampaign. Children were 
eommitted to justiee. All of this gets erased when you obsessively foeus on 
single individuals. 

So let me return again to this theme of the Blaek freedom movement, the eivil 
rights movement. The freedom movement was expansive. It was about 
transforming the entire eountry. It was not simply about aequiring eivil rights 
within a framework that itself would not ehange. There has been an attempt to 
eo-opt that movement for purposes of ereating a historieal memory that fits into 
the smaller frame of eivil rights. And I’m not suggesting of eourse that eivil 
rights are not important. There are still many signifieant eivil rights movements 
in the twenty-first eentury. The struggle for immigrant rights is a eivil rights 
struggle. The struggle to defend the rights of prisoners is a eivil rights struggle. 
The struggle for marriage equality with respeet to LGBT eommunities is a eivil 
rights struggle. But freedom is still more expansive than eivil rights. And in the 
sixties there were some of us who insisted that it was not simply a question of 
aequiring the formal rights to fully partieipate in a soeiety, but rather it was also 



about the forty acres and the mule that was dropped from the abolitionist agenda 
in the nineteenth century. It was about economic freedom. 

It was about substantive freedoms. It was about free education. It was about 
free health care. Affordable housing. These are issues that should have been on 
the abolitionist agenda in the nineteenth century, and here we are in the twenty- 
first century and we still can’t say that we have affordable housing and health 
care, and education has thoroughly become a commodity. It has been so 
thoroughly commoditized that many people don’t even know how to understand 
the very process of acquiring knowledge because it is subordinated to the future 
capacity to make money. So it was about free education and free health care and 
affordable housing. It was about ending the racist police occupation of Black 
communities. These were some of the demands raised by the Black Panther 
Party. 

I live in Oakland, California, the city where the Black Panther Party was 
created in 1966. We still have major issues with police racism, police violence. I 
spoke not long ago at an event in celebration of the seventeenth birthday of a 
young man who had been recently killed near one of the high schools by the 
police. Then, let’s remember that Trayvon Martin would have also been 
eighteen, right? How many of you are familiar with the Ten-Point Program of 
the Black Panther Party? 

I find it so interesting that certain moments in the history of the Black 
freedom struggle can be very easily incorporated into a larger narrative of the 
struggle for democracy in this country, and then there are others that get 
completely ignored. I don’t think that there is a single person in this country who 
doesn’t know the name of Dr. Martin Luther King, probably very few people in 
the world who don’t know his name and that’s wonderful. Let me add that the 
new monument in Washington is really quite striking. I understand that they are 
going to remove the misquoted phrase that says, “I was a drum major for justice, 
peace and righteousness.” MLK actually said, “If you want to say that I was a 
drum major, say that I was a drum major for peace. Say that I was a drum major 
for justice, a drum major for righteousness.” Yet the monument is actually quite 
striking. On this Martin Luther King Day, the day of Obama’s second 
inauguration, I happened to be in Washington, DC, attending the Peace Inaugural 
Ball organized by Andy Shallal with Mos Def and Sweet Honey in the Rock. 
When the ball was over a small group of us decided to visit the monument. I 
didn’t realize I would be so moved by this monument, but it was quite amazing 
to witness it at two thirty in the morning, when no one else was there. We were 
able to walk along the wall and read the various quotations inscribed in the wall. 



It made me feel that we have indeed eome a long way, but at the same time we 
have regressed so mueh. So how do you address that eontradietion of progress 
and regression at the very same time? I mention this beeause there’s a reason 
why most people never have the opportunity to look at the Blaek Panther Party 
“Ten-Point Program,” beeause those points are still very mueh on the agenda 
today. Those aspeets of the struggle that are ineorporated into the offieial 
narrative of Ameriean demoeraey are aspeets that ean be eonsidered to have 
aehieved their own elosure. So Blaek people have eivil rights. It’s no longer 
neeessary to struggle for eivil rights. Thus the struggle for freedom ean be 
relegated to the past. But of eourse, this is true. 

I was originally planning to read the ten points, but I think I will ask you to 
Google “Ten-Point Program Blaek Panther Party” and you’ll see among the ten 
points, “We want eompletely free health eare for all Blaek and oppressed 
people.” Read this point now at a time when people are troubled about the health 
eare program that Obama supported, whieh is better than nothing I suppose.. .but 
not too mueh better than nothing. You will also find the point that says, “We 
want freedom for all Blaek and oppressed people now held in US federal, state, 
eounty, eity and military prisons and jails.” Now that we know that there are 2.5 
million people behind bars, as Professor Caplan pointed out, and that, aeeording 
to Miehelle Alexander, there are more Blaek people ineareerated and direetly 
under the eontrol of eorreetional ageneies in the seeond deeade of the twenty- 
first eentury than there were enslaved in 1850. 

♦ 


Soeial protests from the sixties to the present.. .if we have a hard time grappling 
with history or aeknowledging how we inhabit our histories, this trouble with 
history ean also be seen in the way in whieh our eurrent mass aetions are often 
subjeeted to a media proeess, a mediated proeess of beeoming stale news. So 
that something that happened as reeently as a year ago—the Oeeupy movement 
—gets pushed to the baek of our historieal memory. That movement erupted 
with sueh foree and in a eontext that made eonneetions with events in Egypt and 
events in Tunisia, and then in the fightbaek of publie workers in Wiseonsin. So 
elear—those eonneetions were so elear at that time. And then there were 
eneampments in every major eity in this eountry, and a lot of small eities, too. 
And all over the world. 


As a matter of fact, I personally had the opportunity to spend time at the 
Occupy site in Philadelphia [cheers and applause ]—I guess Philadelphia must 
be in the house—in New York, in Oakland, where we had this amazing, amazing 
march to shut down the ports. And then Berlin, and London. The Occupy 
movement contained and still contains so much potential. So I want us to think 
about the promise of that movement. We cannot assume that simply because the 
tents are no longer up—although they remain in a few places—doesn’t mean the 
struggle of the 99 percent has been dismantled. Didn’t we learn a great deal 
during that short period of time? The Occupy movement made it possible for us 
to talk about capitalism in an open, public way, in a way that had not been 
possible since the 1930s. And so I think we need to celebrate this new possibility 
and recognize that we still inhabit a political space created by the Occupy 
movement. We shouldn’t take the position that now that the tents are gone 
nothing is left. There’s a great deal left. There’s a great deal of activism around 
evictions especially. Then of course, more recently we witnessed the reelection 
of Barack Obama. By this time everybody who may have been hoping that 
Obama was the messiah realized that he was simply the president of the United 
States of America. Simply the president of the racist, imperialist United States of 
America. And of course, we’re all hoping that things will turn out better during 
this term, but they won’t if we don’t stand up and do the work we’re required to 
do. 

We learned a lot from that election. It was actually quite incredible. Even 
more so than the first election. During the first election most people were 
myopically focused on the individual who was the candidate, right? This time 
around, many of us were really afraid that the Republican candidate would win, 
which would mean disaster with respect to political issues. I remember saying to 
everybody, I am not going to sleep until I hear Romney’s concession speech. I 
remembered in 2000 I went to bed thinking Gore was the new president, but then 
woke up to an eight-year nightmare. Of course, Romney hadn’t even written his 
concession speech; he had only written a victory speech, so it took a while. But 
what we learned was that people—^young people. Black people. Latinos—^people 
did not allow the voter suppression measures to turn them away. People waited 
for five and six and seven hours—they sometimes waited in line for seven hours. 
You might have thought that this was the first election in a free South Africa. 
Let’s not forget the exciting phenomenon that was this past election. It tells us 
something about our country and what we are capable of achieving. 

Now let’s talk about the gender gap: many more women voted for Obama 
than men: 55 to 44. But among Black women 96 percent voted for Obama 



compared to 87 percent of Black men. Of Latinas, 76 percent compared to 65 
percent of Latinos. But as I was saying earlier, what do we do about the fact that 
a majority of white men voted for Romney? That is scary. It’s really scary. It tells 
us something about the persistence of racism, too. But at the same time we learn 
that white men no longer have exclusive control over the national agenda. This is 
a major victory! Incidentally, if you are a white man, you don’t necessarily have 
to identify with that collective “white men” about which I am speaking. 

I want now to reiterate a few things that I had said earlier about the campaign 
on immigrant rights. First of all, let me just say that—and this is a major critique 
of Obama. I have many critiques of Obama. I think Guantanamo Bay should 
have been shut down by now. And we should not have gone into Afghanistan. At 
the same time I try to use a feminist approach that allows me to work the 
contradiction so that I can be supportive of Obama and I can also be extremely 
critical of him at the same time. 

Among other things, I am critical of the extent to which our political 
discourse has become so flat. For example, we can’t even talk about working- 
class people anymore. When did everybody become “middle class”? And even 
those of us who might objectively be “middle class” can still identify with the 
working class. There’s something wrong with the fact that we can not talk about 
the working class. I was talking about opening up the discursive terrain to be 
able to talk about capitalism; this means we have to reintroduce the working 
class into our discourses. Poor people—I mean if you can’t talk about the 
working class, how can you talk about poor people? How can you talk about 
unemployed people? How can you talk about all of the people who’ve become a 
part of surplus populations created by global capitalism and the processes of 
deindustrialization that first began to happen in the 1980s? So we also have to 
talk about immigrant rights, because immigrant rights are very much linked to 
that process of globalization. I think it’s good that Obama is planning to push for 
immigrant rights, but it is about more than the DREAM Act. The DREAM Act is 
important, but it’s a little drop in the bucket. It’s hardly a beginning step. And let 
me say also for those who are opposed to the DREAM Act because it provides 
pathways to citizenship for people who are in the military—again, you can be 
opposed to the military and at the same time support the DREAM Act. Just as 
you can support gay rights within the military and you can say at the same time I 
want to dismantle the Pentagon. 

And also the activism around EGBT issues, and again, not only around 
marriage equality—I don’t know why everything begins to focus around 
marriage equality. You know, it may be that marriage equality is important as a 



civil rights issue, but we need to go further than simply applying 
heteronormative standards to all people who identify as members of the LGBT 
community. As a matter of fact, what was so exciting about the gay rights 
movement during its feminist phase, I would say, was its critique of marriage, 
especially since the institution of marriage was used in an ideologically 
oppressive way against Black people during slavery, and then later—^you 
remember when Bush argued that what people need is to get married? Poor 
Black people, all they need to do is get married and suddenly all their problems 
are going to disappear? When I say critique of marriage. I’m not talking about a 
critique of relations of intimacy and emotional connections, and the ties that we 
feel with people with whom we would like to spend our lives. That’s not what 
I’m talking about. I’m talking about the institution as a capitalist institution 
that’s designed to guarantee the distribution of property. 

We should also in our activism incorporate strategies to minimize 
Islamophobia and xenophobia. Defend Muslims who are seriously under attack 
because of efforts to equate Islam and terrorism. And even people who have 
little to do with Islam are under attack. Sikhs, for example, who have been killed 
because their turbans have been misread as Muslim. And as I said before, 
immigrant rights are so important and it’s not just about the DREAM Act and 
paths to citizenship; it’s about welcoming the people who do so much of the 
labor that fuels the economy: the agricultural labor, the service labor, people who 
perform the labor that Black people used to perform. This should be considered a 
part of Black history and a part of the Black freedom struggle. 

And then if I had time, I would talk about issues of disability. I’m beyond my 
time now, so I’ll just tell you what I would have talked about had I had more 
time. I would have said something about food politics and the capitalist 
production of food that has made so many people ill and has created so much 
suffering for so many animals. I would have talked about Palestine to a greater 
extent. And it seems to me that the Black freedom struggle gets extended in 
many ways in the twenty-first century, and those of us who identify with the 
struggles of Black people for freedom in the United States of America should 
clearly identify with our Palestinian sisters and brothers today. 

Finally, however we might want to engage in progressive and transformative 
activism, there is one principle we should remember. This principle is associated 
with Dr. Martin Luther King and should be the slogan of all of our movements: 
“Justice is indivisible. Injustice an 3 rwhere is a threat to justice ever 3 rwhere.” 
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Hrant Dink remains a potent symbol of the struggle against eolonialism, 
genoeide, and raeism. Those who assume that it was possible to eradieate his 
dream of justiee, peaee, and equality must now know that by striking him down 
eountless Hrant Dinks were ereated, as people all over the world exelaim, “I am 
Hrant Dink.” We know that his struggle for justiee and equality lives on. 
Ongoing efforts to ereate a popular intelleetual environment within whieh to 
explore the eontemporary impaet of the Armenian genoeide are eentral, I think, 
to global resistanee to raeism, genoeide, and settler eolonialism. The spirit of 
Hrant Dink lives on and grows stronger and stronger. 

I am very pleased that I’m been aeeorded the opportunity to join a very long 
list of distinguished speakers who have paid tribute to Hrant Dink. I ean say I’m 
a little intimidated by that prospeet as well. I know that those of you who have 
made it a regular praetiee to attend these leetures have had the opportunity to 
hear Arundhati Roy and Naomi Klein, Noam Chomsky, and Loie Waequant. So I 
hope I live up to your expeetations. 

Let me also say that I am very pleased that the eommemoration of the life and 
work of Hrant Dink has provided me with an oeeasion for my very first visit to 
Turkey. It’s hard to believe that it has taken so many deeades for me to aetually 
visit this eountry, sinee I have dreamed of Istanbul sinee I was very young, and 
espeeially sinee I learned about the formative influenee of Turkish geographies, 
polities, and intelleetual life, and this very university, on a formative influenee 
and elose friend, James Baldwin. I ean also share with you that as a very young 
aetivist—and as I grow older it seems I grow younger as well in my memories 
and thoughts—I remember reading and feeling inspired by the words of Nazim 
Hikmet, as in those days every good eommunist did. And I ean say that when I 
myself was imprisoned, I was eneouraged and emboldened by messages of 



solidarity and by various descriptions of events organized on my behalf here in 
Turkey. As I said, I can’t believe this is my first trip to Turkey. When I was in 
graduate school in Frankfurt, my sister made an amazing trip to Turkey, so I’ll 
have to tell her that I finally caught up with her fifty years later. 

And since this is my first trip to Turkey, I would like to thank all of those 
who personally joined the campaign for my freedom in those days, or whose 
parents were involved, or perhaps whose grandparents were involved in the 
international movement for my defense. I think far more important than the fact 
that I was on the FBI’s Ten Most Wanted list—^which draws applause these days; 
it tells you what happens if you live long enough, the transformative power of 
history—is that vast international campaign that achieved what was imagined to 
be unachievable. That is to say, against all odds we won in our confrontation 
with the most powerful figures in the US at that time. Let’s not forget that 
Ronald Reagan was the governor of California, Richard Nixon was the president 
of the US, and J. Edgar Hoover was the head of the FBI. 

Often people ask me how I would like to be remembered. My response is that 
I really am not that concerned about ways in which people might remember me 
personally. What I do want people to remember is the fact that the movement 
around the demand for my freedom was victorious. It was a victory against 
insurmountable odds, even though I was innocent; the assumption was that the 
power of those forces in the US was so strong that I would either end up in the 
gas chamber or that I would spend the rest of my life behind bars. Thanks to the 
movement, I am here with you today. 

My relationship with Turkey has been shaped by other movements of 
solidarity. More recently, I attempted to contribute to the solidarity efforts 
supporting those who challenged the F-type prisons here in Turkey, including 
prisoners who joined death fasts. And I’ve also been active in efforts to generate 
solidarity around Abdullah Ocalan and other political prisoners, such as Pinar 
Selek. 

Given that my historical relationships with this country have been shaped by 
circumstances of international solidarity, I have entitled my talk “Transnational 
Solidarities: Resisting Racism, Genocide, and Settler Colonialism,” for the 
purpose of evoking possible futures, potential circuits connecting movements in 
various parts of the world, and specifically, in the US, Turkey, and occupied 
Palestine. 

The term “genocide” has usually been reserved for particular conditions 
defined in accordance with the United Nations Convention on the Prevention 



and Punishment of the Crime of Genoeide, whieh was adopted on Deeember 9, 
1948, in the aftermath of the faseist seourge during World War 11. Some of you 
are probably familiar with the wording of that eonvention, but let me share it 
with you: “Any of the following aets eommitted with intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnie, raeial, or religious group as sueh, killing members 
of the group, eausing serious bodily or mental harm to members of the group, 
deliberately inflieting on the group eonditions of life ealeulated to bring about its 
physieal destruetion in whole or in part, imposing measures intended to prevent 
births within the group, and foreibly transferring ehildren of the group to another 
group.” 

This eonvention was passed in 1948, but it was not ratified by the US until 
1987, almost forty years later. However, just three years after the passage of the 
eonvention, a petition was submitted to the United Nations by the Civil Rights 
Congress of the US, eharging genoeide with respeet to Blaek people in the US. 
This petition was signed by luminaries sueh as W. E. B. Du Bois, who at that 
time was under attaek by the government. It was submitted to the UN in New 
York by Paul Robeson and it was submitted in Paris by the eivil rights attorney 
William L. Patterson. Patterson was at that time the head of the Civil Rights 
Congress. He was a Blaek member of the Communist Party, a prominent 
attorney who had defended the Seottsboro Nine. His passport was taken away 
when he returned. This was during the era in whieh eommunists and those who 
were aeeused of being eommunists were seriously under attaek. 

In the introduetion to this petition, one ean read the following words: “Out of 
the inhuman Blaek ghettos of Ameriean eities, out of the eotton plantations of 
the South, eomes this reeord of mass slayings on the basis of raee, of lives 
deliberately warped and distorted by the willful ereation of eonditions making 
for premature death, poverty, and disease. It is a reeord that ealls aloud for 
eondemnation, for an end to these terrible injustiees that eonstitute a daily and 
ever-inereasing violation of the United Nations Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genoeide.” The introduetion eontinues, “We 
maintain, therefore, that the oppressed Negro eitizens of the United States, 
segregated, diseriminated against, and long the target of violenee, suffer from 
genoeide as the result of the eonsistent, eonseious, unified polieies of every 
braneh of government.” 

Then they go on to point out that they will submit evidenee proving, in 
aeeordanee with the eonvention, the killing of members of the group. They point 
to poliee killings—this is 1951—skillings by gangs, by the Ku Klux Klan, and 
other raeist groups. They point out that the evidenee eoneems thousands of 



people who have been “beaten to death on ehain gangs and in the baek rooms of 
sheriffs’ offiees and in the eells of eounty jails and preeinet poliee stations and 
on eity streets, who have been framed and murdered by sham legal forms and by 
a legal bureaueraey. They also point out that a signifieant number of Blaek 
people were killed allegedly for failure to say “sir” to a white person, or to tip 
their hats, or to move aside. 

I mention this historie petition against genoeide first beeause sueh a eharge 
eould have also been launehed at the time based on the mass slaughters of 
Armenians, the death marehes, the theft of ehildren and the attempt to assimilate 
them into dominant eulture. I had the opportunity to read the very moving 
memoir My Grandmother, an Armenian Turkish memoir by Fethiye C^tin. I’m 
eertain everyone in this room has read the book. I also learned that as many as 
two million Turks might have at least one grandparent of Armenian heritage, and 
that beeause of prevailing raeism, so many people have been prevented from 
exploring their own family histories. 

Reading My Grandmother, I thought about the work of a Freneh Marxist 
anthropologist whose name is Claude Meillassoux. This imposed silenee with 
respeet to aneestry reminded me that his definition of slavery has the eoneept of 
soeial death at its eore. He defined the slave as subjeet to a kind of soeial death 
—the slave as a person who was not bom, non nee. Of eourse, there’s grave 
eolleetive psyehie damage that is a eonsequenee of not being aeknowledged 
within the eontext of one’s aneestry. Those of us of Afriean deseent in the US of 
my age are familiar with that sense of not being able to traee our aneestry 
beyond, as in my ease, one grandmother. Deprivation of aneestry affeets the 
present and the future. Of eourse. My Grandmother details the proeess of ethnie 
eleansing, the death mareh, the killings by the gendarmes, the faet that when 
they were erossing a bridge, the grandmother’s own grandmother threw two of 
her grandehildren in the water and made sure they had drowned before she threw 
herself into the water. And for me the seene so resonated with historieal 
deseriptions of slave mothers in the US who killed their ehildren in order to 
spare them the violenee of slavery. Toni Morrison’s novel Beloved, for whieh she 
reeeived the Nobel Prize, is based on one sueh narrative, the narrative of 
Margaret Gamer. 

I also evoke the genoeide petition of 1951 beeause so many of the eonditions 
outlined in that petition eontinue to exist in the US today. This analysis helps us 
to understand the extent to whieh eontemporary raeist state violenee in the US is 
deeply rooted in genoeidal histories, ineluding, of eourse, the genoeidal 
eolonization of indigenous inhabitants of the Amerieas. A reeent book by 



historian Craig Wilder addresses the extent to whieh the Ivy League universities, 
the universities everyone knows all over the world—^you mention the name 
Harvard and that is reeognizable virtually ever 3 rwhere in the world—Harvard, 
Yale, Prineeton, et eetera, were founded on and are deeply implieated in the 
institution of slavery. But—and in my mind this may be the most important 
aspeet of his researeh—he diseovers that he eannot tell the story of slavery and 
US higher edueation without also simultaneously telling the story of the 
genoeidal eolonization of Native Amerieans. 

I thi nk it’s important to pay attention to the larger methodologieal 
implieations of sueh an approaeh. Our histories never unfold in isolation. We 
eannot truly tell what we eonsider to be our own histories without knowing the 
other stories. And often we diseover that those other stories are aetually our own 
stories. This is the admonition “Learn your sisters’ stories” by Blaek feminist 
soeiologist Jaequi Alexander. This is a dialeetieal proeess that requires us to 
eonstantly retell our stories, to revise them and retell them and relauneh them. 
We ean thus not pretend that we do not know about the eonjunetures of raee and 
elass and ethnieity and nationality and sexuality and ability. 

I eannot preseribe how Turkish people—I’ve learned in the days sinee I’ve 
been here (aetually, this is only my seeond and a half day here) that it might be 
better to refer to “people who live in Turkey.” I eannot preseribe how you eome 
to grips with the imperial past of this eountry. But I do know, beeause I have 
learned this from Hrant Dink, from Fethiye Cretin, and others, that it has to be 
possible to speak freely, it has to be possible to engage in free speeeh. The 
ethnie-eleansing proeesses, ineluding the so-ealled population exehanges at the 
end of the Ottoman Empire that inflieted inealeulable forms of violenee on so 
many populations—Greeks and Syrians, and, of eourse, Armenians—have to be 
aeknowledged in the historieal reeord. But popular eonversations about these 
events and about the histories of the Kurdish people in this spaee have to oeeur 
before any real soeial transformation ean be imagined, mueh less rendered 
possible. 

I tell you that in the United States we are at sueh a disadvantage beeause we 
do not know how to talk about the genoeide inflieted on indigenous people. We 
do not know how to talk about slavery. Otherwise it would not have been 
assumed that simply beeause of the eleetion of one Blaek man to the presideney 
we would leap forward into a postraeial era. We do not aeknowledge that we all 
live on eolonized land. And in the meantime. Native Amerieans live in 
impoverished eonditions on reservations. They have an extremely high 
ineareeration rate—as a matter of faet, per eapita the highest ineareeration rate— 



and they suffer disproportionately from sueh diseases as aleoholism and 
diabetes. In the meantime, sports teams still moek indigenous people with 
raeially derogatory names, like the Washington Redskins. We do not know how 
to talk about slavery, exeept, perhaps, within a framework of vietim and 
vietimizer, one that eontinues to polarize and implieate. 

But I ean say that, inereasingly, young aetivists are learning how to 
aeknowledge the interseetions of these stories, the ways in whieh these stories 
are erosshatehed and overlaid. Therefore, when we attempt to develop an 
analysis of the persistenee of raeist violenee, largely direeted at young Blaek 
men, of whieh we have been hearing a great deal over this last period, we eannot 
forget to eontextualize this raeist violenee. 

Here in Turkey you are all aware that this past fall and last summer in 
Ferguson, Missouri, all over the eountry—in New York, in Washington, in 
Chieago, on the West Coast—and, indeed, in other parts of the world, people 
took to the streets eolleetively announeing that they absolutely refuse to assent to 
raeist state violenee. People took to the streets saying, “No justiee, no peaee, no 
raeist poliee.” And people have been saying that, eontrary to routine poliee 
aetions and regardless of the eollusion of distriet attorneys with the poliee, that 
Blaek lives do matter. Blaek lives matter. And we will take to the streets and 
raise our voiees until we ean be eertain that a ehange is on the agenda. Soeial 
media have been flooded with messages of solidarity from people all over the 
world in the fall, not only with respeet to the failure to indiet the poliee offieer 
who killed Miehael Brown in Ferguson, Missouri, but also as a response to the 
deeision of the grand jury in the ease of Erie Gamer [in New York City]. These 
demonstrations literally all over the world made it very elear that there is vast 
potential with respeet to the forging of transnational solidarities. 

What this means in one sense is that we may be given the opportunity to 
emerge from the individualism within whieh we are enseoneed in this neoliberal 
era. Neoliberal ideology drives us to foeus on individuals, ourselves, individual 
vietims, individual perpetrators. But how is it possible to solve the massive 
problem of raeist state violenee by ealling upon individual poliee offieers to bear 
the burden of that history and to assume that by proseeuting them, by exaeting 
our revenge on them, we would have somehow made progress in eradieating 
raeism? If one imagines these vast expressions of solidarity all over the world as 
being foeused only on the faet that individual poliee offieers were not 
proseeuted, it makes very little sense. I’m not suggesting that individuals should 
not be held aeeountable. Every individual who engages in sueh a violent aet of 
raeism, of terror, should be held aeeountable. But what I am saying is that we 



have to embrace projects that address the sociohistorical conditions that enable 
these acts. 

For some time now I have been involved in efforts to abolish the death 
penalty and imprisonment as the main modes of punishment. I should say that it 
is not simply out of empathy with the victims of capital punishment and the 
victims of prison punishment, who are overwhelmingly people of color. It is 
because these modes of punishment don’t work. These forms of punishment do 
not work when you consider that the majority of people who are in prison are 
there because society has failed them, because they’ve had no access to 
education or jobs or housing or health care. But let me say that criminalization 
and imprisonment could not solve other problems. 

They do not solve the problem of sexual violence either. “Carceral 
feminism,” which is a term that has begun to circulate recently—carceral 
feminisms, that is to say, feminisms that call for the criminalization and 
incarceration of those who engage in gender violence—do the work of the state. 
Carceral feminisms do the work of the state as surely as they focus on state 
violence and repression as the solution to heteropatriarchy and as the solution, 
more specifically, to sexual assault. But it does not work for those who are 
directly involved in the repressive work of the state either. As influenced as 
many police officers may be by the racism that criminalizes communities of 
color—and this influence is not limited to white police officers; Black police 
officers and police officers of color are subject to the same way in which racism 
structurally defines police work—^but even as they may be influenced by this 
racism, it was not their individual idea to do this. So simply by focusing on the 
individual as if the individual were an aberration, we inadvertently engage in the 
process of reproducing the very violence that we assume we are contesting. 

How do we move beyond this framework of primarily focusing on individual 
perpetrators? In the case of Michael Brown in Ferguson, Missouri, we quickly 
learned about the militarization of the police because of the visual images of 
their military garb, military vehicles, and military weapons. The militarization of 
the police in the US, of police forces all over the country has been accomplished 
in part with the aid of the Israeli government, which has been sharing its training 
with police forces all over the country since the period in the immediate 
aftermath of 9/11. As a matter of fact, the St. Louis County Police chief, whose 
name is Timothy Fitch—and St. Louis, of course, is the setting in which the 
Ferguson violence took place; Ferguson is a small town in St. Louis County— 
this chief received “counterterrorism” training in Israel. County sheriffs and 



police chiefs from all over the country, agents of the FBI, and bomb technicians 
have been traveling to Israel to get lessons in how to combat terrorism. 

The point that I’m making is that while racist police violence, particularly 
against Black people, has a very long history, going back to the era of slavery, 
the current context is absolutely decisive. And when one examines the ways in 
which racism has been further reproduced and complicated by the theories and 
practices of terrorism and counterterrorism, one begins to perhaps envision the 
possibility of political alliances that will move us in the direction of transnational 
solidarities. What was interesting during the protests in Ferguson last summer 
was that Palestinian activists noticed from the images they saw on social media 
and on television that tear-gas canisters that were being used in Ferguson were 
exactly the same tear-gas canisters that were used against them in occupied 
Palestine. As a matter of fact, a US company, which is called Combined 
Systems, Incorporated, stamps “CTS” (Combined Tactical Systems) on their 
tear-gas canisters. When Palestinian activists noticed these canisters in Ferguson, 
what they did was to tweet advice to Ferguson protesters on how to deal with the 
tear gas. They suggested, among other things: “Don’t keep much distance from 
the police. If you’re close to them, they can’t tear gas,” because they would be 
tear-gassing themselves. There was a whole series of really interesting comments 
for the young activists in Ferguson, who were probably confronting tear gas for 
the first time in their lives. They didn’t necessarily have the experience that 
some of us older activists have with tear gas. 

I’m trying to suggest that there are connections between the militarization of 
the police in the US, which provides a different context for us to analyze the 
continuing, ongoing proliferation of racist police violence, and the continuous 
assault on people in occupied Palestine, the West Bank, and especially in Gaza, 
given the military violence inflicted on people in Gaza this past summer. 

I also want to bring into the conversation one of the most well-known 
political prisoners in the history of the US. Her name is Assata Shakur. Assata 
now lives in Cuba, and has lived in Cuba since the 1980s. Not very long ago she 
was designated as one of the ten most dangerous terrorists in the world. And 
since it was mentioned that I was on the FBI’s Ten Most Wanted list, I would 
like you to think about what would motivate the decision to place this woman, 
Assata Shakur, on that list. You can read her history. Her autobiography is 
absolutely fascinating. She was falsely, fraudulently charged with a whole range 
of crimes. I won’t even mention them. You can read about it in her biography. 
She was found not guilty on every single charge except the very last one. I wrote 
a preface to the second edition of her autobiography. Assata, who is actually 



younger than I am by a few years, is in her late sixties now. She has been leading 
a produetive life in Cuba, studying and teaehing and engaging in art. So why 
would Homeland Seeurity suddenly deeide that she is one of the Ten Most 
Wanted terrorists in the world? 

This retroaetive eriminalization of the late-twentieth-eentury Blaek liberation 
movements through targeting one of the women leaders at that time, who was so 
systematieally pursued, is, I think, an attempt to deter people from engaging in 
radieal politieal struggle today. This is why I am always so eautious about the 
use of the term “terrorist.” I am eautious, knowing that we have endured a 
history of unaeknowledged terror. As someone who grew up in the most 
segregated eity of the South, my very first memories were of bombs exploding 
aeross the street from my family’s house simply beeause a Blaek person had 
purehased a house. We aetually knew the identities of the Ku Klux Klan people 
were who were bombing houses and bombing ehurehes. You may be familiar 
with the bombing of the Sixteenth Street Baptist Chureh that happened in 1963, 
when the four young girls, who were all very elose to my family, died. But you 
should know that that was not an unusual oeeasion. Those bombings happened 
all the time. Why has that not been aeknowledged as an era of terror? So I’m 
really eautious about the use of that term, beeause there is almost always a 
politieal motivation. 

Let me say, as I move toward my eonelusion, that I want to be little bit more 
speeifie about the importanee of feminist theory and analysis. I’m not simply 
speaking to the women in the audienee, beeause I think feminism provides 
methodologieal guidanee for all of us who are engaged in serious researeh and 
organized aetivist work. Feminist approaehes urge us to develop understandings 
of soeial relations, whose eonneetions are often initially only intuited. Everyone 
is familiar with the slogan “The personal is politieal”—not only that what we 
experienee on a personal level has profound politieal implieations, but that our 
interior lives, our emotional lives are very mueh informed by ideology. We 
ourselves often do the work of the state in and through our interior lives. What 
we often assume belongs most intimately to ourselves and to our emotional life 
has been produeed elsewhere and has been reeruited to do the work of raeism 
and repression. 

Some of us have always insisted on making eonneetions, in terms of prison 
work, between assaults on women in prison and the larger projeet of abolishing 
imprisonment. And this larger projeet requires us to understand where we figure 
into transnational solidarity efforts. This means that we have to examine various 
dimensions of our lives—from soeial relations, politieal eontexts—^but also our 



interior lives. It’s interesting that in this era of global eapitalism the eorporations 
have learned how to do that: the eorporations have learned how to aeeess aspeets 
of our lives that eause us to often express our innermost dreams in terms of 
eapitalist eommodities. So we have internalized exehange value in ways that 
would have been entirely unimaginable to the authors of Capital. But this is the 
topie of another leeture. 

What I want to point out is that the megaeorporations have elearly grasped 
the ways in whieh what we often eonsider to be disparate issues are eonneeted. 
One sueh eorporation, G4S, whieh is the largest seeurity eorporation in the world 
—and, I evoke G4S beeause I am eertain that they will attempt to take advantage 
in Franee of the eurrent situation in a way that evokes Naomi Klein’s analysis of 
disaster eapitalism—G4S, as some of you probably know, has played sueh an 
important role in the Israeli oeeupation of Palestine: running prisons, being 
involved in eheekpoint teehnology. It’s also been involved in the deaths of 
undoeumented immigrants. The ease of Jimmy Mubenga is important. He was 
killed by G4S guards in Britain in the proeess of being deported to Angola. G4S 
operates private prisons in South Afriea. G4S is the largest eorporate employer 
on the entire eontinent of Afriea. G4S, this megaeorporation that is involved in 
the ownership and operation of prisons, that provides armies with weapons, that 
provides seeurity for roek stars, also operates eenters for abused women and for 
“young girls at risk.” I mention this beeause it seems that they have grasped the 
eonneetion in ways that we should have long ago. 

Speaking of megaeorporations, I heard that students have sueeessfully 
protested Starbueks. Is today the last day Starbueks will be available on this 
eampus? Hallelujah. Espeeially sinee Turkish eoffee far exeeeds what Starbueks 
eould ever hope for. 

My last example is also an example from the US, but it refleets a global 
pandemie from whieh no eountry is exempt. I’m referring to sexual violenee, 
sexual harassment, sexual assault. Intimate violenee is not uneonneeted to state 
violenee. Where do perpetrators of intimate violenee learn how to engage in the 
praetiees of violenee? Who teaehes them that violenee is okay? But this is, of 
eourse, another question. I do want to evoke the ease of a young woman by the 
name of Marissa Alexander. You know the names of Miehael Brown and Erie 
Gamer. Add the name of Marissa Alexander to that list, a young Blaek woman 
who felt eompelled to go to extremes to prevent her abusive husband from 
attaeking her. She fired a weapon in the air. No one was hit. But in the very same 
judieial distriet where Trayvon Martin—^you remember his name—^was killed, 
and where George Zimmerman, his killer, was aequitted, Marissa Alexander was 



sentenced to twenty years for trying to defend herself against sexual assault. 
Recently she faced a possible resentencing to sixty years, and therefore she 
engaged in a plea bargain, which means that she will be wearing an electronic 
bracelet for the next period. 

Racist and sexual violence are practices that are not only tolerated but 
explicitly—or if not explicitly, then implicitly—encouraged. When these modes 
of violence are recognized—and they are often hidden and rendered invisible— 
they are most often the most dramatic examples of structural exclusion and 
discrimination. I think it would be important to go further developing that 
analysis, but I am going to conclude by saying that the greatest challenge facing 
us as we attempt to forge international solidarities and connections across 
national borders is an understanding of what feminists often call 
“intersectionality.” Not so much intersectionality of identities, but 
intersectionality of struggles. 

Let us not forget the impact of Tahrir Square and the Occupy movement all 
over the world. And since we are gathered here in Istanbul, let us not forget the 
Taksim Gezi Park protesters. Oftentimes people argue that in these more recent 
movements there were no leaders, there was no manifesto, no agenda, no 
demands, so therefore the movements failed. But I’d like to point out that Stuart 
Hall, who died just a little over a year ago, urged us to distinguish between 
outcome and impact. There is a difference between outcome and impact. Many 
people assume that because the encampments are gone and nothing tangible was 
produced, that there was no outcome. But when we think about the impact of 
these imaginative and innovative actions and these moments where people 
learned how to be together without the scaffolding of the state, when they 
learned to solve problems without succumbing to the impulse of calling the 
police, that should serve as a true inspiration for the work that we will do in the 
future to build these transnational solidarities. Don’t we want to be able to 
imagine the expansion of freedom and justice in the world, as Hrant Dink urged 
us to do—in Turkey, in Palestine, in South Africa, in Germany, in Colombia, in 
Brazil, in the Philippines, in the US? 

If this is the case, we will have to do something quite extraordinary: We will 
have to go to great lengths. We cannot go on as usual. We cannot pivot the 
center. We cannot be moderate. We will have to be willing to stand up and say no 
with our combined spirits, our collective intellects, and our many bodies. 
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In these newly collected essays, interviews, and speeches, worltl- 
renow ned activist and scholar Angela Y. Davis illuminates 
the connections between striiggles against state violence an<l 
oppression throughout history and around the world. 

Reflecting on the importance of Black feminism, intersectionality, 
and prison alM>litionism for today's struggles, Davis discusses 
the legacies of previous liberation struggles—from the 
Black freedom movement to the South African antiapartheid 
movement. She highlights connections and analy/.es today's 
struggles against state terror, from Ferguson to Palestine. 

Facing a world of outrageous injustice, Davis challenges us to 
imagine and build the movement for human liberation. And in 
doing so, she reminds us that “freedom is a constant struggle." 

♦ 

“In this latest text of her magisterial corpus, Angela Davis puts 
forward her brilliant analyses and resilient witness here and 
abroad. In a clear and concise manner, she embodies and enacts 
“intersectionality"—a structural intellectual and political 
response to the dynamics of violence, white supremacy, patriarchy, 
state power, capitalist markets, and imperial policies." 
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